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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

Ir seems now, in spite of various rumours to the contrary, 
that the Ministerial changes consequent on the death of Lord 
Palmerston will not be very important, The Cabinet Council, 
which was to have been held on Thursday, has been postponed 
until Saturday, and the new arrangements will probably not 
be made known before Monday, It is thought certain, how- 
ever, that Earl Russell will be succeeded at the Foreign Office 
by Lord Clarendon. Lord Clarendon is known to be a warm 
partisan of the French alliance and a personal friend of the 
French Emperor. 

M. de Bismarck has announced his return from Biarritz in 
his own peculiar manner, In 4 characteristically violent des- 
patch to the Senate of the “ free city” of Frankfort (as it is 
ironically called), the Prussian Minister accuses that august 
body of giving its countenance to “ senseless schemes,” and 
declares that he will “no longer tolerate its indulgence to 
revolutionary tendencies.” He concludes by threatening to 
“intervene,” in case the Senate should so far forget itself 
again as to allow meetings to be held for the purpose of 
criticising the policy of Austria and Prussia, The despatch 
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isa document of considerable historical importance. It marks 
the utter helplessness of the German Confederation, which 
has often been laughed at as a Power difficult to move, and 
which now turns outnot to be a Power at all. M, de Bismarck 
treats the capital of this once important league as though it 
were a part of Prussia, and addresses its Senate as though it 
were composed of Prussian functionaries, Prussia has long 
claimed to exercise influence in Germany, but this is the first 
time that she has taken upon herself to dictate to the govern- 
ing body of an independent German city, The minor States 
of Germany must all, sooner or later, be swallowed up by 
Prussia—which would matter very little to us, were it not for 
the fact that every increase of Prussian territory will be made 
a pretext for fresh annexations on the part of France. A cry 
of alarm has already been raised in Belgium, and it is not 
altogether unreasonable to suppose that an understanding of 
some kind may have been come to between the French 
Emperor and the great breaker of treaties who recently 
visited him at Biarritz, Otherwise, if the intrigues 
of the [russian Minister were already at an end, 
the aggrandisement of Prussia would, in one respect, be a 
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gain to Europe, The Russians are complaining loudly that 
the new position acquired by Prussia in the Baltic is a menace 
to them, and will have the effect of checking their influence, 
If so, so much the better, In any case, Prussia is not likely 
to show herself the enemy of England, The solution given 
by M. de Bismarck to the Schleswig-Holstein question is 
quite in conformity with English interests, though England, 
from a sense of fairness, has consistently opposed it. 

The report of a great disaster having happened to the 
Russians in Central Asia turns out, fortunately, to be untrue. 
Seen from the West, Russia is, in some respects, a semi- 
barbarous country, or nearly so ; viewed from the East, she is 
the representative of European civilisation. Her rule in 
Central Asia may be somewhat harsh—it ought to be firm, for 
the savages of those regions need restraint. The Russians 
whenever they advance in an easterly direction establish 
order, make roads, introduce commerce, and enable and even 
compel the inhabitants to cultivate the arts of peace, Indeed, 
in the East the spread of Russian power is as beneficial as in 
the West it is injurious, In Central Asia Russia can 
build up, in Poland she can only destroy. Thus, at the 
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present moment, we find Russia employing all her energy 
to root out civilisation in that part of Poland which | 
is not included in the “kingdom” but is incor- | 
porated with the Russian empire, Not only is the Russian 
tongue to be used by Poles in all official communications, 
Russian is also made the language of instruction in theschools | 
and the language of religion in the churches, The Emperor | 
Nicholas ordered that Russian should be taught to all his 
Polish subjects ; but it is only during the present reign and | 
since the last insurrection that the Polish people have been 
commanded to pray, and the Polish priests to preach, in | 
Russian, Some Russian writers think the Government has, | 
at last, gone too far ; and that one effect of allowing Roman | 
Catholic books to be circulated, and Roman Catholic sermons 
to be preached, in the Russian language, will be to convert a | 
great many Russians to the Roman Catholic religion, Impos- 
sible as that result may seem, it has hitherto been much feared | 
by the Government, which, for that reason, has always posi- 
tively forbidden the printing of Roman Catholic rituals and 
books of devotion in Russian, Formerly a Polish Catholic 
priest would have been punished for delivering his sermon in 
Russian ; now he will not be allowed to deliver it in any other 
language, 

The illness of Prince Couza has caused the revival of an 
old suggestion, to the effect that Roumania, or Moldo- 
Wallachia, or the “Danubian Principalities,” as the two 
principalities used to be called during the Crimean War, should 
be made over to Austria on condition of Austria’s ceding 
Venetia to Italy. The proposition comes, oddly and inappro- 
priately enough, from a party which is in the habit of main- 
taining that no country ought to be transferred from one 
Government to another without the consent of its inhabitants, 
Why, we wonder, is this rule to be observed in the south, but 
not in the east, of Europe? It might not be a bad thing for 
Roumania, and it might be a very good thing for Austria, and 
for all western Europe, if the arrangement in question 


could be carried out; only the Roumans_ notoriously 
object to it, and desire, now more than ever, to 
form an entirely independent State. The Austrians, 


too, are very unpopular in the Principalities, where the most 
disagreeable recollections are preserved of the Austrian occu- 
pation at the time of the Crimean War, Russia, moreover, 
whatever other changes might take place in Europe without 
causing her to interfere, could not fail to be provoked to war 
by an attempt on the part of Austria to annex provinces 
which she herself has so long coveted, and which, once in the 
hands of a strong Power, would close for ever to Russia the 
well-known road to Turkey, When the “ Eastern question ” 
turns up again—and it is about time, now, for it to reappear— 
then, if it lead to war, it would be most advantageous to 
England and France to establish Austria firmly on the Danube, 
so as to hold Russia definitively in check, But Austria 
might not like the position herself ; and, in any case, it is a 
position she will never hold, except as the result of a 
thoroughly-successful war against Russia, 


THE LATE LORD PALMERSTON. 
REMOVAL OF THE BODY FROM BROCKET HALL, 


Ir baving been determined, at the special request of her Majesty, 
as is generally believed, that the late Premier's remains should be 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, the body was, on Monday, re- 
moved from Brocket Hall, Herts, to Cambridge House, Piccadilly, 
and was yesterday publicly deposited in its last resting-place in the 
sacred fane where repose Lord Palmerston’s great master in politics, 
Mr. Canning, and other of England’s distinguished sons. The 
removal of the body from Brocket Hall was managed in a very 
quiet and unostentatious manner. A plain hearse and a 
single mourning-coach constituted the whole procession, which 
left. Brocket Hall a little before ten o'clock in the morning, and 
made the whole journey to London by road, Unpretending, how- 
ever, as was the display, the country people who met the cortége 
evidently knew its meaning, for, as it passed, there was & general 
reverent uncovering, and at the little towns and villages—as Hatfield, 
Potter's Bar, Barnet, Whetstone, and Finchley—through which the 
body passed the bells of the churches tolled and the inhabitants 
showed the utmost respect. Darkness had set in and a thin, misty 
rain was falling cheerleesly, when the carriage-gates of 
Cambridge House opened to admit the hearse and its at- 
tendant mourning-coach. No one on seeing them approach, 
even to within a very short distance of the courtyard, would 
have been naturally led to guess that the first of the two 
carriages contained the mortal part of so great a man as Viscount 
Palmerston. It was not, indeed, until those vehicles stopped to 
turn into the open gateway that the people standing around broke 
into a murmur, which was directly afterwards hushed. The 
gates were again closed as soon as the hearse and coach were ad- 
mitted ; and presently the coffin was borne into the hall, where it 
was received by the Rev. Henry Sulivan, his Lordship’s nephew ; 
and the Hon, Evelyn Ashley, A very few persons besides, princi- 

ally the undertaker's assistants and the upper servants of the house- 

old, followed in the procession to the large dining-room, on the 
level of the entrance-hall, This plainly-furnished apartment, now 
nearly bare, and quite devoid of all funereal signs, except a black 
carpet, on which the trestles were placed to hold the coffin, was 
vn eee very dimly, and was so silent that the few words spoken in 
whispers could be heard from end toend. At the head of the bier 
was a group of tall, black feathers, with heavy tops, like a dense, 
dark grove in miniature. The coffin, covered with rich crimson 
velvet, into which the subdued light softly sank, bore, in the midst 
of its gilt insi A e, plain, massive plate, on which was 
legibly inscribed: “The Right Hon. Henry John Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston, K.G., G.C.B, October 20th, 1784; died, October 
18, 1865.” A heavy pall of black velvet, with a broad, white sutin 
border, was draped over the lower half of the coffin, so as to leave 
the ilt inacription-plate uncovered; and when these few and 
simple arrangements had been carried out, the persons in the room 
silently withdrew. 

BROCKET HALL, 

This fine country mansion, which will now be principally rewem- 
bered in connection wih the loss which the country has so latcly 
sustained, is situated about three miles from Hatfield, on the site of 
an ancient edifice which belonged to the Brocket family. Tie | 
bailding was commenced by Sir Matthew Lamb, and wascompleted | 
by his son William, afterwards Lord Melbourne, who made great 

improvements in the park and rendered it one of the most delightful | 
in the kingdom. Mr. Paine, the architect who was employed, also 
exrected-the beautiful bridge over the spacious sheet of water which 
ro greatly heightened the effect of the scenery, The park occupies 
u considerable extent of country, from Lrickwall Hill to a distance 


| from other town houses of the nobility, and, indeed, one or two of 


of two miles onthe Whethamstead-road. It was at this place that 
George 1V., when he was Prince Regent, was entertained with the 
races got up for his amusement. ‘he ball-room was originally 
fitted up with great taste, the ceiling being painted by Mortimer and | 
Wheatley, the former of whom contributed the designs and the 
latter the colouring. ‘The subjects were the four quarters of the | 
day, the four seasons, and the four quarters of tue globe; while | 
the principal chandelier was suspended from the beak of an eagle in | 
the centre of the ceiling. The upper end of the room is decorated 
with family portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The ceilings of the | 
library and dining-room were also painted by Mortimer, and both 
these and the other principal apartments contain a very fine col- 
lection of pictures, 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, : 

The town residence of the late Premier, who before purchasing 
this mansion lived in the large and handsome brick-built house on 
the west side of Hanover-square, is situated at No, 94, Piccadilly, | 
and was formerly Egremont House, then Cuolmondeley House, and 
afterwards the residence of the late Duke of Cambridge. _ There is 
nothing very remarkable in this editice by which to distinguish it 


the apartments bore evidence of the ceaseless engagements and 
continual labour of the owner, in the wear which carpets and fur- 
niture had received from the deputations and representatives who 
constantly presented themselves during the sitting of Parliament. 
The state rooms, however, are elegantly furnished, and some tine 
aintings adorn the walls. The most singular feature of Cambridge 

ouse is the garden, which is, or was, a mere gravelled space, 
walled round, and scarcely with any attempt at laying out even the 
forms of beds. Whether any one ever walked in this dull, waste 
lot of ground or not it is difficult to say ; but as seen from the 
ower windows it was singularly bare and uninviting. 


FOREIGN SOVEREIGNS AND THE LATE PREMIER. 


The following despatch, in reference to Lord Palmerston’s death 
has been addressed by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Baron Baude, Chargé d’Affaires of France in London :— 

Monsieur,—The Emperor and his Government could not, without a pro- 
found sentiment of regret, witness the disappearance from the political scene 
of the eminent statesman whose loss England at this moment deplores, His 
death has profoundly moved public opinion in the country which he served 
for long years with so much distinction. It will echo loudly wherever the 
English name is known, For ourselves, Monsieur, we have had in many 
important circumstances the opportunity of appreciating the high qualities 
with which Lord Palmerston was endowed, and we shall always love to 
remember how much he contributed to the establishment of the relations 
of confidence and friendship which, from the beginning of the Second Empire, 
have existed between France and England, Lord Palmerston was the first, 
in the month of December, 1851, to recognise the character of the courageous 
resolutions which the situation of France inspired in his Majesty. Heloyally 
accepted the consequences, placing himself above the resentments of the 
past, with a freedom of judgment so much the more honourable that, at the 
opening of his career, he had been mixed up in the ancient strifes ; he 
used his influence to bring to the comprehension of his fellow- 
citizens the services rendered to the cause of order in Europe 
by the events which had been accomplished in France. A few years 
afterwards we found in Lord Palmerston the most decided and certain 
assistance, when the complications in the East occurred, calling on the two 
nations to unite their efforts, and led them to contract that alliance not less 
remarkable by the intimate and loyal agreement of the Cabinets than by 
the noble emulation of the armies. Nor could we forget the part which 
belongs to Lord Palmerston in the negotiation of the Treaty of Commerce, 
concluded five years ago. As First Minister of the Queen he bad empha- 
tically approved the idea of consolidating the relations of England with us 
by giving them for base a stricter solidarity of material interests. He 
seconded with all his power the inauguration of that liberal system, hence- 
forth consecrated by experience and adopted to-day by the majority of the 
States of the Continent. These acts belong to the history of the two 
countries. The name of Lord Palmerston will remain attached to it, and 
we shall not lose the recollection of the réle which he played in conjunctures 
of so great an interest for the relations of France and England. We make 
it a duty to unite the testimony of our sympathies to the honours which the 
British nation eo justly renders to his memory. 1 beg of you to be the inter- 
preter to Lord Russell of the sentiments of the Emperor and the Govern- 
ment of hig Majesty. You will be good enough at the same time to transmit 
to the Principal Seeretary of State of the Queen a copy of this despatch. 

Receive, &c. DRovYN DE Litvuys, 

Their Majesties the Emperor and Kmpress of the French, the 
King of the Belgians, the King of Italy, and other Continental 
Sovereigns have sent messages of condolence to the Queen and Lady 
Palmerston, 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS ON THE DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON, 


The leading Continental journals have all devoted considerable 
space to memoirs of the late Premier, and to animadversions on his 
character and career, We extract a few passages from some of the 
most prominent papers :— ' 

Journal des Debats :-— 


Entering public life at a very early age, in the beginning of the century, 
he has never since ceased to take an active part in the affairs of his country. 
The aim of this long political career, sometimes so brilliant, often contra- 
dictory as to the principles and means employed, but immutable in its 
inspiration, was to serve the interests of England at any price. It is this— 
without speaking of the remarkable talents of Lord Palmerston—which 
explains the popularity he enjoyed up to the last moment among his country- 
men; and certainly, if anything in the world ever was sincere, it is the 
unanimous regret expressed by the English press, upon this point a very 
faithful echo of public opinion, We at least are not singular in considering 
the policy of Lord Palmerston as having nearly served its time, and as no 
longer responding to the ideas and wants of the present day ; but, in addi- 
tion to his other merits, the celebrated Minister possessed that of being pre- 
eminently English. He was English from his heart by instinct and by intel- 
ligence. He loved England passionately ; and we ought to add. to the 
— of our neighbours, that similar temperaments are not rare amongst 

em. 


Opinion Nationale :— 


A grand figure has just left the world’s stage. Lord Palmerston is dead, 
During the sixty years that he has entered into political life he has never 
ceased to occupy, either in power or in opposition, an important place. A 
rare mixture of prudence and decision, of suppleness and vigour, bas kept 
him for more than half a century in the foremost rank of British statesmen ; 
he combined, in the highest degree, the qualities and the defects of his 
country, which loved to recognise in him one of the most finished examples 
of the English character. Latterly, every rumour, every discussion, ceased 
around him; it seemed that Great Britain had grown old with her First 
Minister. His death will probably be the signal for a new classification of 
parties, and if the foreign policy of England is not likely to be changed, 
internal questions, and especially electorial reform, are likely to demand a 
large share of attention. I'rance does not lose a friend in Lord Palmerston. 
Still, wecannot announce his death without paying a last tribute of respect 
to the eminent statesman, who, sometimes our ally, sometimes our adversary, 
will be known in history as one of the accomplished types of an English 
gentleman and statesman. 

La France :— 

One of the greatest mages of our age has just disappeared from the 
political scene. Lord Palmerston is dead. It is impossible to foresee at pre- 
sent the influence which this sad event will have upon the policy of England 
and the important questions which concern the peoples of our times. . . . 
He was one of the most perfect and large-minded of political geniuses, He 
was an administrator and a man of the tribune, a legislator and an orator. 
He held in his hands all the threads of European diplomacy, and he never let 
one escape him by chance or without a purpose. . . . The loss which 
England has sustained is immense. With Lord Palmerston has peared 
the last representative of the political men, the contemporaries of the Republic 
and the first Empire. In his relations with France, Lord Palmerston 
appeared to be alternately actuated by sentimentsof sympathy and mistrust, 
His reason urged him towards a cordial understanding ; but the impression 
imbibed in his early political life often made him stand aloof. Hence a see- 
saw policy, and inconsistent action which frequently seemed unaccountable. 


La Presse :— 
The old policy of England will be buried in Lord Palmerston’s tomb, and 


the hour of democracy will coon strike in Liberal England. The statesman 
who would sneceed to the heritage of Palmerston must have the courage to 
become the Robert Poel of universal suffrage, 


The Constitationnel : 


For a statesman, old age, when physical only, is a source of strength, and 
a prestige, Then, the more the years accumulate, the more youthful remains 
the popularity. Such was the case with Lord Palmerston. He nas grown 
older and greater,and Le has not been driven from his post of Prime 
Minister by fatigue or wan! of confidence, but by death. No one thought of 
reminding him of the song of old Simeon ; his eighty-firss year was sar- 
rounded with respect and reliance, and thus were recognised the services he 


had rendered, and those he might yet perform. In presence of his tomb We 
will only remember the readiness with which the noble Lord in |s,) 
recognised the new order founded in France under the great name of 
Napoleon. We will only call to mind the policy which gave birth to t)y 

Treaty of Commerce, and to which is due the brotherhood of the soldiers of 
France and England on the fields of battle of the Crimea and in the extreme 
East. The popularity which Lord Palmerston enjoyed for sixty years, ang 
the regret with which his death inspires his countrymen, are naturally 
explained by the consideration that his principal virtue was always love for 
his country. Whether his ideas happened to be just or not, whether he was 
timid or adventurous, whether he was rightor wrong in his judgment of the 
allies, adversaries, or rivals of England, he was always guided by his British 
patriotism, Let us not reproach him for that; but let us rather admire, and 
at the same time try to imitate him—let us be French, as Lord Palmerston 
was English. 

La Monde, Roman Catholic organ :— 

The death of the Queen’s Prime Minister is an event. His influence, his 
experience, and his pliability of mind rendered him a figure worthy to be 
examined, if not admired. The study of the noble Lord's political life would 
be a complete history of England during the last thirty years. It is not the 
most brilliant period of that history. The attitude of the English Govern. 
ment has not always had that firmness which made the reputation of its 
statesmen at the close of the last or the commencement of the present 
century. It is, perhaps, necessary to attribute this relative weakness to the 
reaction consequent upon the immense efforts made by England to overthrow 
the first empire. There is another phase of Lord Palmerston’s personality 
which deserves still more attentive examination, and which may explain 
more than one apparently illogical act. Lord Palmerston occupied a very 
high rank in European Freemasonry. The part played by England in thy 
matter of the Italian annexations, and principally in Sicily and at Naples 
is in the remembrance of all. The official reception given to Garibaldi— a 
reception which the will of the Prime Minister might have prevented—tho 
attitude taken by the Cabinet of St. James's under the influence of its prosi- 
dent upon every occasion when there has been question of some undertaking 
having a political character—these facts and many others prove to demon- 
stration that official acts must not be the only ones to be regarded with 
importance by the historian of Lord Palmerston. 


Le Temps :— 

As an orator he rarely rose above the level of an easy and intellectual con. 
versation, stamped with a very happy mixture of acuteness and apparent 
simplicity as a statesman ; if he had often, in the course of his long career, 
given violent shocks to facts, he never sought to originate ideas ; nor was 
he, properly speaking, a party man, But in the eyes of the English people 
he had one supreme quality, which alone sufficed to explain his constant 
popularity—namely, that_he represented admirably in his person the type of 
the English gentleman, His fellow-citizens recognised and loved themselves 
in him; they appreciated at their full value the practical capacities of “ Old 
Pam,” as they called him, his remarkable good sense, his extreme adroitness 
in yielding to the necessities of times and situations, and the marvellous tnct 
with which, his hand placed on the pulse of the voters of Great Britain, he 
contrived to calculate the exact measure of their tendencies and aspirations. 
Having quitted the ranks of the Tory party in 1828, he passed over to that 
of the Whigs, without entirely giving himself up to them, but preserving a 
sufficient affinity with his old allies to enable them, in his latter years, 
almost to claim him anew as one of their set, and to induce them to make 
against him a war of mere form at the Parliamentary elections of last July. 
His death, which is a public calamity for England, will doubtless bring 
about the decomposition of the old Whig party, for a long time foretold, and 
postponed only by his immense personal influence, 


L’ Independance Belge :— 

Lord Palmerston, Prime Minister to Queen Victoria, ismomore. . . . His 
loss will be regarded as a public calamity. The quickness, suppleness, and 
the infinite resources of his intellect ; his courage in confronting, sometimes 
with a levity more apparent than real, difficulties and dangers before which 
other statesmen recoiled ; an invaluable aptitude to foresee the fluctuations 
of public opinion and to follow them when the interests of England or those 
of its ambition counselled him—these are qualities which during a long poli- 
tical career made Lord Palmerston the most popular person in his own 
country, and the corner-stone of the arch which maintained the balance of 
parties in the period of transformation which England, and Europe with her, 
is traversing at this moment. 

Cologne Gazette :— 

If enyone in future times wishes to sketch the portrait of an English 
statesman he had better try to write Lord Palmerston’s history. Free 
England has the good fortune to possess statesmen of reputation as a 
special class—men called by birth and education to devote themselves to 
public affairs, . . . Palmerston had not the moral elevation and the eu- 
trancing fire of the elder Pitt—not the cool calculation of the younger—not 
the deep seriousness and the religious conscientiousness of a Peel. The Hnglish 
also do not assign him so high a place in oratory as the fiery Canning; nay, 
they even considered him as subordinate to the sophistical Gladstone and other 
modern speakers, But this judgment is probably mainly based upon imperfect 
delivery and outward form ; otherwise it would only prove the defective tust: 
of the English, Many of his speeches, even those only delivered at an 
election or a dinner, are real masterpieces of manly eloquence and delicate 
taste, overflowing with spirit and humour, Without being a learned man 
or an expert, he yet represented the advanced spirit of general education and 
enlightened humanity as hardly any other English statesman, and yet he 
was a genuine Englishman in mind and mauner of life. He was as inde- 
fatigable in the hunting-field as at the desk, and exercised all the more 
influence over his nation because he was its genuine son. As regards his 
personal character as aman, he had no enemy. He charmed even his oppo- 
nents ; and, together with his amiablé consort, the widowed Lady Cowper, 
stood, so to speak, at the head of English society. He understood how to 
appreciate every species of power and superiority, not confining himself to 
that of birth ; and in society he was amiability itself, as everyone will tes- 
tify who experienced the affability of his manners. Whenever he visited 
his Irish estates he was completely idolised by his tenants and employes. 
There could not be a more generous landlord. . . . From one generation 
of Englishmen to another the saying will be handed down, “ We are all 
proud of him.” 

The official Abendpost of Vienna :— 


Lord Palmerston was never a statesman in the highest sense of the word ; 
but he was admittedly the first Parliamentary tactician of England. No one 
was so thoroughly acquainted as he with the political organisation of the 
country, the forces to be taken into consideration, the weaknesses of his 
partisans and of his opponents, the nature of public opinion and that of 
Parliamentary life. No Minister has ever fought more brilliant Parlia- 
mentary battles, and he has gained the object he set himself to attain, to 
achieve which he sacrificed the whole strength of his life and his mind ; he 
remained in power to the hour of his death. . . . In the settlement of 
almost all political questions in the Old World he played a conspicuous, often 
a decisive part ; he raised the power of England for a time to the highest 
pinnacle it bas ever reached, and his greatest error, his policy against North 
America during the civil war, was at the same time his last. Great as were 
his excellences and talents, great also were his faults and weaknesses ; and 
there will be many who will say, upon hearing of his death, “ He died too 
late for England’s fame.” 


The Debatte, of Vienna :— 


Lord Palmerston—‘ the best-abused man in England,” as he called him- 
self; “ Old Pam,” as the English people delighted in jokingly styling him— 
is no more ; and with him the present age has lost one of its most prominent 
men, a mind of the rarest gifts, a politician upon the most magnificent 
scale. The news of his death has created a deep and melancholy impression ; 
not that we belong to his unconditional admirers and adherents, or that we 
fear, after his decease, a political deluge will burst upon us which no one 
will be able to withetand, It is a simple human sentiment by which we are 
overcome. We have lost one to whom we were accustomed, and whose 
assistance seemed indispensable in all events of grand political life. Con- 
temporary with nearly three ge he had aleo become familiar to us 
with ail his virtues and faults, his deficiencies and talents. We were eager 
listeners to his words, which always bore the stamp of superiority; we 
laughed, with his countrymen, at his good-humoured jokes, and bowed 
beneath his withering sarcasm, even when our sympathies frequently called 
us to the side of his opponents. We now stand before a void. England, 
indeed, has no lack of statesmen. Palmerston will doubtless find successors 
who will equally guide the strong ship of the English state with a safehand ; 
but none will be so near to us as Palmerston, who in the totality of his 
appearance was the most exact expression of true English nationality, and 
who therefore exercised an influence in all directions, as is the case with 
everything of a truly national character. 


LORD PALMERSTON AS AN AUTHOR. 


Pretty early in life Lord Palmerston began to write; and, though he was 
too much of a politician to study the graces of literary expression, his hand 
was sharply felt in the “ Tory mischief” then going on, The * New Whig 
Guide,” a pleasant battery directed against the Liberal Opposition, was 
mainly, we believe, written by Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, aud Mr. 
Wilson Croker. Palmerston wrote a sparking piece of banter under the title 
of “ Report of the Tria! of Henry Broughem for calling Mr. Ponsonby 8m 
Old Woman.” Thia sqnib is very like the Harry Temple of late year 

srougbam is found gnilty, but recommended to merey on the ground of his 
having vilitied the Prince Regent Lord Palmerston also contributed a 
plan for rearranging the Red Book on scientific principles, introducing the 
Linnean system into Parliament. Had he cultivated this talent of drollery 
he might, perhaps, have carried off some of Canning’s lanrels ; bat society 
and office, won too early in life, seduced him from literature, which neve? 
grew to be anything more than a toy to him. Some of his apeeches, bar- 
ticularly the spe-ch in defence of his foreign policy, and many of bisminc 

and despatches, have great merits, The public would be glad ty sev ba 
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papers on the Eastern question, the Spanish marriages, and the Crimean War. 


then rume 
4 LORD PALMERSTON’S FAMILY, 


contemporary, correcting some erroneous statements which have 

Pe: forth about the late Lord Palmerston, observes that Lord Pileeeca tan 
Pre brother, the late Sir William Temple, and two sisters, the eldest married 
to Admiral Sir W. Bowles; she died in 1838— the second was married to the 
Rivht Hon. Laurence Sulivan ; she died in 1837 , leaving two sons and three 
daughters. Her eldest son died at Lima, tragically, in 1856. Her only re- 
maining son, the Rev. Henry Sulivan, is now Rector of Yoxhall, Statford- 
shire. Her eldest daughter married Henry Hippisley, Esq.; her second 
daughter, the Rev. R. Baker, Vicar of Fulham; her third daughter is 
unmarried, Thus it will be seen that Lord Palmerston left one nephew and 
three nieces. 


Fosaign FIntelligence, 


FRANCE, 

On Friday week the Emperor Napoleon, in order to satisfy him- 
self that proper care was taken of the cholera patients, paid an un- 
expected and private visit to the Hotel Dieu. It is said his 
Majesty was well pleased with what he saw, and was glad to find 
that the cases were neither severe nor numerous, This gracious act 
touched the feelings of the people, who loudly cheered his Majesty 
as he returned from the hospital. The rage se Eugénie, following 
the example of the Emperor, has nobly rebuked the pusillanimous 
fears of he crowd of panic-stricken Parisians who have fled to Ver- 
snilles and other places in search of protection from the cholera. 
On Monday morning her Majesty visited the various cholera hos- 
pitals of the capital, passing through the wards and addressing 
words of comfort to the poor suffering patients. On leaving, her 
Majesty was loudly cheered by the people. A considerable sum of 
money has been placed in the hands of the Minister of the Interior 
by the Emperor and Empress for the relief of the families of sufferers 
by the pestilence. B 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys has issued a diplomatic circular defining the 
objects and operations of the Sanitary Congress to meet at Constan- 
tinople, and which has been favaurably received by moat of the 
European Governments. The Conference is not to interfere in the 
internal administration of any country, and the measures it may 
advocate can only be Daa into practice in each country by the consent 
and authority of the Government, 


SPAIN. 

The cholera has entirely disappeared from Barcelona, Valencia, 
and the Balearic Islands. At Madrid on Tuesday there were fifty 
cases, of which thirty-two proved fatal. The Queen has made a 
donation of 1,000,000 reals to meet the expenses of tending persons 
attacked with cholera. 

ITALY. 


The election of deputies to the new Parliament is now going on. 
About 140 electoral districts have already definitively elected their 
representatives to the Chamber of Deputies, Of these 90 belong to 
the Moderate Liberal party, 5 to the Clerical party, and 45 to the 
Constitutional Opposition, 

AUSTRIA. 

It is asserted that, at the last sitting of the Council of Ministers, 
it was resolved to concede to Hun a separate Ministry. The 
Austrian Government is said to be desirous of arriving at an under- 
standing with Hungary on the broadest possible basis, It is further 
stated that the Emperor is favourable to a policy by which the sepa- 
ration, to @ certain extent, of the administration of Hungary from 
that of the other provinces of the empire would be carried out. 

The Vienna papers deny that Austria has consented to place a 
yearly contingent at the disposal of the Emperor of Mexico, and 
state that the sole cause for rumours which are afloat upon the 
subject is that negotiations are going on for permission to raise 
recruits in Austria, at the expense of the Mexican Government, to 
fill up the gap made by death and other causes in the ranks of the 
Austro-Mexican volunteers, 


PRUSSIA AND THE DUCHIES. 

Baron Zedlitz, the Prussian Civil Commissioner for the duchy of 
Schleswig, has issued a circular note to all the public functionaries 
and officials of the duchy in reference to a demonstration made in 
honour of the Duke of Augustenburg on his paseage lately through 
the town of Eckernfirde. He orders the functionaries, in case of 
any repetition @ such an event, to call out the military, in order to 
restrain those who give titles to any person or pay him homage 
which must be reserved for the Sovereign of the country, and also 
to proceed against any person who might accept such demonsta- 
tions, The officials are ordered to declare within three days whether 
or not they are prepared to carry out those instructions, 


FRANKFORT, AUSTRIA, AND PRUSSIA, 

A quarrel which reflects little honour upon the stronger parties 

has srisen between Austria and Prussia and the free town of 
Frankfort. The two great Powers are bullying the Senate of the 
town because of the recent congress of German deputies held there. 
The tone of the Prussian note is dictatorial and threatening. ‘Up 
to the last moment (it says) we entertained hopes that the Senate 
would prevent the meeting of those delegates, We regret that we 
have been disappointed, and that we are again convinced that the 
Senate is willing for Frankfort to become the source of all eenseless 
schemes. We can no longer tolerate such indulgence to revolu- 
tionary tendencies. We cannot permit that the seat of the Federal 
Diet should be made the principal ecene of efforts for undermining 
the authority of the two first German Powers, and that from that 
town should issue publications surpassing all others in coarseness. 
We hope that the Senate of Frankfort will not act in such a manner 
as to compel the two great German Powers to intervene, in order to 
prevent the further consequences of an indulgence which hasalready 
been carried too far.” The Austrian Government has sent a similar 
remonstrance to the Senate. : 
_. The Senate of Frankfort has replied to these despatches in an 
identical note addressed to each of the two Powers energetically 
rejecting the demands made. ‘The Senate cites the Federal 
Constitution, which allows to no member of the German Con- 
federation an arbitrary intervention in the sovereign rights of 
the other German States. The Vienna papers state that the 
reply of the Senate has, not only on account of its form, which 
is said to be at variance with diplomatic usage, but also on account 
of its contenta, greatly surprised and offended the Austrian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. It is that Austria and Prussia have 
already agreed about certain propositions to be submitted to the 
Federal Diet on this question, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Our advices from New York extend to the Ith inst, . 

The deputation appointed by the South Carolina Convention to 
ask for pardon for Mr. Jeffereon Davis, Alexander H. Stephens, Secre- 
tary Trenholm, and Governor Magrath of South Carolina, waited 
upon the President on the 13th, and made known to him their mis- 
sion. Mr. Johnson replied that all could not be pardoned at once, 
and that discretion in the exercise of clemency was necessary. So 
far as Messrs, Trenholm and Stephens were concerned, he had 
anticipated the petition. If treason had been committed, the power 
ofthe Government to punish that crime should be determined hy 
the highest tribunal, and the fact declared, even if executive cle- 
mnency stould follow. He added that there need be no malice or 
prejudice on the part of the Government in carrying out that duty. 
Oue of the deputation then asked that Mrs. Jefferson Davis might 
be allowed to reside wtih her friends in South Carolina, instead of 
being confined in Georgia, as at present; to which the President 
replied, that be had received several letters from Mrs, Davis, only 
one of which was of a tone to’ recommend her as a subject for 


leniency. 5 
The President had previously ordered the release of the Confede- 
rate Vice-President Stephens. of Georgia, and the Finance Minister 


Trenholm, of South Carolina; Postmaster-General Regean, of 
Texas; Judge Campbell, of Alabama; aud Governor Clark, of 


~~ 
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Mississippi, upon 


giving their parole to abide in their respective 
States until farther orders and to appear and answer to any charges 
which he may direct to be preferred against them, 

The election of a Constitutional Governor of Mississippi, under 
the provisions of the recent convention in that State, was held on 


the 2nd inst. General Humphreys, formerly of the Confederate 
army, was the successfal candidate. The President had pardoned 
the Governor elect. 
_ The Alabama Convention had directed the local courta to admit, 
instead of exclude, as previously reported, negro testimony until the 
State Legislature shall have decided whether such testimony is to 
big! vip weg J received or rejected. 

he State elections in Pennsylvania, Obio, Indians, and Iowa had 
resulted in favonr of the Republicans. 

A large number of troops in Mississippi were to be mustered out, 
and the whole of the coloured troops. Martial law in Kentucky had 
been withdrawn by order of the President, 

Mr. M‘Culloch, the Secretary of the Treasury, had expressed an 
opinion in favour of a convertible paper currency. 

Tn an address to a regiment of returned nego soldiers in 
Washington, President Johnson informed them that “ liberty” 
meant freedom to work and to enjoy the produce of their labour; 
and that, now that they were returning to the avocations of peace, 
they must evince their fitness to enjoy that freedom. He added, 
that the — was about to be solved whether 4,000,000 of 
their race, having all the prejudices of the whites to contend against, 
could mingle bag argue | 


; and congruously in the social system of 
the country, or if it woul 


7 become necessary to set them apart as a 
separate and distinct people. In conclusion, he urged them to prove 
the possibility of the former by controlling their passions, and im- 
proving and judiciously employing their intellectual and physical 


powers, 

é MEXICO. 
_ Philadelphia papers publish intelligence from E! Paso to the 3rd 
inst. that Juarez and all the members of his Cabinet were at 
Franklin, opposite El Paso, on the American side of the Rio Grande. 
Senor Navarro, the Juarist Consul at New York, denies the truth of 
this statement. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 
(From the Times.) 


THE great strength of Hungary in ail her struggles with Austria 
has been that she was not in search of political theories, but that 
the people clearly knew what they wanted. Never, perhaps, in the 
whole history of Hungary has this been more apparent than during 
the Diet of 1861, which was called together to take cognisance of 
the February Constitution, which had just been granted by the 
Emperor, and to provide for the representation of Hungary in the 
new Reichsrath. 

For more than eleven years the country had been under martial 
law, which seemed to have trodden out every spark of constitutional 
and national life, Old political parties had been broken up, many 
of the leaders were gone, and a new generation had grown up 
unversed in political life. At the Emperor's fiat the pressure was 
withdrawn. All the complicated machinery of bureaucracy ceased 
its functions in one day, and the next the country had organised its 
jot of interior self-government in counties and towns, and when 
the Diet met, one and all, without distinction of parties, asked for 
the restoration of the legal state of things as it had been fixed by 
the last Diet of 1848, and would hear of no discussions on other 
subjects until this was done, 

It was on this rock that the Diet of 181 was wrecked. The 
Government of Vienna wished first to have removed those parts of 
the laws of 1848 which were objectionable to it, whereas the Diet 
was unanimously of opinion that nothing could be done until le- 
gality was first restored. The been difference which manifested 
itself was whether this decision should take the shape of an address 
to the Throne or of a resolution of the House. It was on the form 
in which the demands should be presented to the Throne that the 
discussion turned in the Diet ; on the nature of the demands them- 
selves all parties were unanimous, 

The dissolution of the Diet was a triumph rather than a defeat, 
for, after having tried in vain to state the legal ground on which the 
nation had taken its stand, the Crown concluded by taking up the 
position that “Hungary, by rising in arms against the Sovereign, 
had forfeited all her rights.” It was tantamount to admitting the 
full right of Hungary to the position which she claimed, and that 
the only title by which the Emperor of Austria could claim her was 
that of the strongest. How serious the consequences of this posi- 
tion assumed by the Emperor might have been in the event of a 
crisis in Austria need hardly be discussed. 

But the deadweight alone of such a false position has been too 
much for Austria, and it may be a useful lesson to thore who 
worship centralisation and scoff at self-government as powerless for 
national purposes to sec how a people kept under martial law, 
witbout any means of combining for a common purpose, or even of 
uttering its wishes, has, by that habit of organisation which self- 
government alone gives, so shaped its passive resistance that, 
without raising a finger or uttering a word, it has forced a Govern- 
ment disposing of all the resources of a great empire to renounce its 
past policy and to offer the hand for a compromise. 

The difficulty was, where and how to begin. There was deep- 
seated distrust on both sides. The National party was set down in 
Vienna as averse to all compromise and as aiming at a total sepa- 
ration from Austria; while the Vienna Government was, with 
rather more ground, looked upon all over Hungary as bent on the 
destruction of the political existence of Hungary. ‘There existed, 
indeed, a small cluster of political men who stood, as it were, 
between the Crown and the nation—the so-called Old Conservatives, 
They had been the instruments by which the Court had carried out 
its policy in Hungary before 184%, and they had kept aloof during 
the war. The Court then could scarcely mistrust their intentions. 
On the other hand, although they were known to have been averse 
to the laws of 1848, which put an end to their power as @ marty, 
they had swam with the etream in 1461, and upheld the validity of 
those laws until they were lega'ly repealed; and in this manner 
they had, up to a certain point, retrieved their position in Hungary. 

The Old Conservatives possessed besides the advantage of standing 
nearer to the party in the non-Hungarian provinces with which 
alone an understanding seemed possible— namely,the Federalists. T he 
struggleof Hungary for self-government had not remained without its 
effect on the non- Hungarian provinces. aboveall on Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Galicia, Every Session of the Reicbsrath showed the number 
of those increasing who seemed to understand that Hungary, while 
guarding her own rights, was in reality fighting the battle of all the 
provinces against the bureaucratic centralisation. For years the aim 
of this party has been to draw nearer to Hungary ; but, composed 
mostly of members of the high aristocracy, it appeared too much in 
the charac‘er of a class to excite much confidence in the National 
party of Hungary, which ebrunk instinctively from what seemed an 
unnatural alliance. It would have been very different had the so- 
called Liberal party not been so enamoured with its system of cen- 
tralisation, and had it taken steps towards a fair reconciliation with 
Hungary. , ; 

Finding thus no echo with the National party in Hangary, the 
Federaliats associated with the Old Conservatives, and both used 
their influence at Court to induce the Emperor to intrust the task of 
reconciliation with Mungary to them. The answer was invariably, | 
“ Show that you have sufficient influence with the National party in 
Hungary to induce it to lend a hand to the compromise, and we will 
trust you.” Accordingly, the Old Conservatives began to associate 
with beak, who, since the Diet of 1861, has retained his position as 
leader of the National party. They assured him of the readiness of | 
the Emperor to come to fair terms, of the co-operation of the | 
Federal party in Bohemia and Galicia, and appealed ‘o his patriotism. | 
Not wishing to be an obstacle to an attempt at reconciliation, from 
whatever side it came, Deak at last yielded to their entreaties, and | 
about Easter an article appeared in the Hon, the orgen of tt e 
National party, saying that, while holding steadfastly to her right, 


Hungary even ought to be ready to make sacrifices to come to an | 


understanding, for on that depended the welfare of the monarchy. 
The article, though not signal, was understood to be from the pen of 
Deak, and it was triumphantly shown in Vienna. The Emperor was 
so satistied, that, without even informing his then advisers, he set out 
on his journey to Hungary. The reception at first was anything 
bat cordial, but by degrees the behaviour and the promise: of the 
Emperor produced such a change that his Majesty uad full reason 
to be satistied and strengthened in his resolution. 

The Schmerling Ministry was diemissed and the Belcredi-Mailath 
Ministry formed, which has adopted federalism as its device, and 
endeavours to bring about an arrangement on the basis of pro- 
vincial self-government. It is no longer the Government which 
pretends to bring about a reconciliation between the different parts 
of the empire, but the different provinces are to come to an under- 
standing between themselves, 

Everyone acquainted with the circumstances must give the 
Ministry considerable credit for the cleverness which they have 
hitherto displayed in grappling with a difficult and delicate position. 
Indeed, the danger is of its having displayed too much cleverness, 
The February Constitution, based as it was on centralisation, had to 
be abolished ; but, in order to break the shock. and as far as possible 
to remove all idea of a return to absolutism, the Diets of the 
different Crown lands, Hungary included, were convoked first. All 
are to meet in November, with the exception of that of Hungary, 
which is called together for the 10th of freoeaibee. 

The cause of this delay with respect to Hungary is to allow the 
Diets of Transylvania and Croatia to pronounce whether they are 
dis; d to resume their connection with Hungary. One of the first 
and chief grievances of the Hungarian Diet in 1861 was that the 
Diet was not complete because the above-named countries, which 
were in legal connection with Hungary. had not been convoked to 
take ss If, as there is every reason to believe, the Diets of Croatia 
and Transylvania shall be induced to resume their union with 
Hungary, the Government may flatter itself to have made a master- 
stroke of policy, for it will have re-established the integrity of the, 
kingdom of Hungary according to the law, and yet may claim, 
credit for having consulted the wishes of Transylvania and Croatia. 
At the same time, by introdncing into the Hungarian Die: elements 
which are more under the control and influence of the Government, 
it may gain considerable strength in the Hungarian Diet itself. If 
however, this attempt fails them, there is danger of the Govern- 
ment having spoiled its position with both sides, The simplestand 
most straightforward course would certainly have been to call upon 
Transylvania and Croatia to send, according to law, their representa- 
tives to the Hungarian Diet, If they had refused no one could have 
blamed the Ministry. 

Another equally nazardous stroke of policy has been attempted 
with regard to the re-e:tablishment of the interior self-government 
of Hungary. The administration of the counties and towns by 
elected magistrates is the basis of the self-government in Hungary ; 
but, with a view to infiuence the elections tor the Diet, the Govern- 
ment has taken its stand on an article of the laws of 1848, which 
says that no new election of magistrates shall take place until the 
Diet meets and has given the power to the Commissioners of the 
Governments to chauge and replace or keep the existing magistrates. 
This is sacrificing the spirit to the letter; for at the time when the 
law was passed there were magistrates elected by the counties, 
whereas those existing now have all been appointed by Govern- 
ment. It will, again, depend on the result whether it will prove a 
clever stroke of policy or a mistake; for if, in spite of this clever 
manceavre, the Government fails to bring in a large majority of 
adherents, it may be converted into a charge of illegality, which 
would be a bad beginning. 

Bur, after all, much, if not all, will depend on the practical sug- 
gestions the Government may have to make with respect to 
Hungary's position in confederate Austria. After what has passed, 
no one will blame Hungary for being on her guard; nay, diflident, 
Straightforward dealing can alone remove the bad effects of the 
past. Woe if it bean attempt to make a clever bargain! It may 
succeed, but will not solve the difficulty. The compact, to be 
lasting, must be as fair as it can be to all parties, If such a spirit 
should animate both sides, a compromise, although diflicult, is not 
impossible. 

What the demands of Hungary will be it is, of course, impossible 
to predict. Until the Diet meets, and the Governnient brings out 
its programme, the attitude of the nation must be that of reserve, 
Still, judging from the past, one might venture to hint at some 
points which will probably be insisted upon with the old tenacity. 

The first of these is the recognition of what is called “a conti- 
nuity of rights”"—that is, the mecognition of all the laws legally 
enacted ; and, indeed, the whole question hinges there. Like the 
British Constitution, the Hungarian is the growth of centuries. It 
begins with the beginning of the kingdom, and goes down in an 
unbroken chain to the year 184%, in which the last statutes for 

Hungary were enacted—legally, that is—with the consent of the 
nation and the sanction of tue King. If one link in this chain were 
taken out arbitrarily by one party, the validity of the whole would 
be lost for ever. 

This is the meaning of that stanch and unanimous insistance on 
the part of Hungary on the restoration of legality in the sense of 
the laws of 1848, Apart from the consideration that the statutes of 
1848 establish a national government in the modern sense of the 
word, the vital question whether Hungary can claim any rights at 
all depends on the recognition of 1548, 

Once this is granted, the basis is laid for the negotiation, and 
Hungary, secure of her legal position, will no doubt be ready to 
discuss how the laws of 1848 can be brought into harmony with the 
interests of the rest of the empire. 

She may, for instance, be induced to a in a representation 
of all the counties of the empire as such, and leave to tuat body the 
control over foreign affairs, commercial tariffs and treaties, and 
postal arrangements, which latter might be easily settled on the 
model of the German Zollverein. The great difficulty will be the 
Finance and WarDepartments—above ali—the latter. 

As for the first, the demands of Hungary are more reasonable 
than is nsually supposed. She has always defrayed her own 
internal administration, which, being self-government, is cheap. 
She may take a portion of the national debt upon herself, but will 
scarcely leave the management where it is now. She will, no doubt, 
be ready to pay her share of the civil list and of the diplomatic 
service, and the sum which may be fixed per head for each soldier 
she gives. But Hungary will probably be found immovable as to 
tue complete disposition of all her resources, and will insist on 
taxing herself for all these pu as she thinks fit. Nor is it 
easy to see how any such arrangment would break up the empire. 

More complicated is the question of the army. That ares | 
will ever give up the right of voting the number of men demand 
is not very probable. The question can only be whethershe may give 
up a portion of her right to have a national army, and leave the 
whole management of it in the hands of her own Minister of War. 
How far Hungary may go in her concessions on this point will, 
probably, depend on the way she has been dealt with in other 
matters, If she sees that there is a real wish to be fairand con- 
siderate, no doubt she will repay contidence by contidence. 


TUE PARLIAMENT Hovse or Iraly.—A communication from Florence 
of the [Sth says:—* The hall« of meeting for the two Chambers are com- 
pletely restor nd adapted to their parliamentary destination. The Royal 
sitting will be in the Palazzo Veechio, the hall of the Senate not being 
so large as that of the Five Hundred, ‘The preference has been given to the 
latter in sequence of its size, and from the giorious recollections which 
belong to it. Near the throne are five arm-chairs, for the King and Queen 


of Portugal, Princess Clotilde, Prince Napoleon, and Prince Humbert, who 
will stay at Florence for a few days while on his way from Milan to Naples, 
where he is to hold his Court this winter. 

THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—The Cambridgeshire was ron for on Tnesday 
at Newmarket, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and 
the Duke of Cambridge. Thirty-six horses contended for the stakes, and the 
first, second id third horses were ali rank outsiders, the third beir 


heav hted.t 


vily weig 
light weights a considera 


we 


advantage, 
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COLUMBIA MARKET. 
Ir is now rather more 
than a year ago that there 
appeared in these columns 
—and, indeed, in the 
columns of many of the 
most infinential of the 
London newspapers—some 
description of a poor and 
wretched neighbourhood 
in the metropolis, the utter 
misery of which, and the 
neglect and cruelty ex- 
hibited by those who had 
authority there, raised the 
indignation of a multitude 
of people, who forced upon 
the Poor-Law Board the 
necessity for inquiry; 
went to the length of 
obtaining a commission ; 
and printed, or at all 
events reported at some 
length, the evidence ; and 
was followed by partial 
indifference, if not total 
oblivion, before the evils 
were remedied and while 
unwilling officials made a 
pretence of setting to 
work in earnest. The 
Illustrations which we 
then published of mise- 
rable rooms, where the 
starving and suffering in- 
mates huddled together 
amidst dirt and disease, 
might be repeated to-day 
and still be true. The 
a of vo dagen 
correspondent, w 
sessing some ‘previous acquaintance with his subject, made a fresh 
tour a ion in the locality of Nicholle-street and other foul 
purlieus of Bethnal-green, might be reprinted, and would atill, in 
many cases, remain unchallenged ; and the opinion then expressed, 
that the fact of these dens Pear existed so long is a pretty 
lain evidence that they will yield to nothing short of direct 
legislative interference,” has unhappily received entire confirmation, 
Coincident with the difficulty in determining how the inhabitants 
of this district can contrive to support existence in some of the 
filthy hovels or dilapidated and evil-smelling tenements, which, 
crowded as they generally are from garret to cellar, must return a 
better income to the landlords than the rent of a respectable 
dwelling, is that of the nature of the food which the poorest 
among them could procure in order tosustain life, The styes which 
in some part of the neighbourhood added their sickening odours to 
those that already made the gee a fever-nest ; the cowsheds, the 
proximity of which to some of the dwellings were the means of 
directing attention to the condition of the plaee ; and the slaughter- 
houses, which elbow the dwellings in blind alleys or fetid “ squares,” 
and where not a single sanitary regulation is properly observed, all 
suggest to an inquiring mind a terrible association with the number 
of small shops where a few coarse portions of meat occupy a part 
of the space which is principally devoted to what butchers call offal. 
Throughout the main street, leading from Shoreditch and down 
the thoroughfare of Hackney-road, as well as more notably 
in Brick-lane, which connects Bethnal-green and Spitalfields, 
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selves are left 1 
“tender mercies” Ga es 
called “ guardians a and 
“ relieving Officers,” their 
food is too often but the 
offscourings and rejected 
surplusage of the large 
dépote. 

Well, thank Heaven! 
though boards and vestriea 
neutralise each other, and 
though, in spite of Social 
Science Congresses and all 
sorts of associations, the 
people perish for lack of 
knowledge as well as for 
lack of bread, and air. 
and water, there are still 
some left to regard the 
cry of the poor, and 
amongst the number of 
those who have pleaded 
their cause and held out 
helping hands the name 
of one noble woman has 
become almost synony- 
mous with that active and 
thoughtful beneficence 
whic is far greater than 
the tepid sentimentalism 
that nowadays goes by the 
name of charity. We refer, 
of course, to Miss Burdett 
Coutts, who has long ago 
passed beyond the flattery 
of the  subscription-list, 


i} 


Tata 


and has become, as it were, 


the huckstera and costermongers’ barrows crowd the edge of the 
footway; and that especially on Saturday nights. This place, 
which has been well called “Poverty Market,” is a scene of the 
most lively confusion, in which the flare of gas and na htha lamps ; 
the hoarse bawling and shrill cry of the dealers in fish, vege- 
tables, laces, blacking, tinware, and a hundred articles of cheap 
merchandise; and the hum and hubbub of a struggling throng of 
poorly-olad, ill-fed people, who have to count their pence before 
they dare in even for the scanty lots eet out for sale—are 
elements all telling of a district where pinching want must be the 
usual condition of the inhabitants. 
» The provisions brought there are too often only the damaged 
residue of such supplies as are sent to the regular markete— 
bought at a price which will enable the huckster to make a 
= t even out of the penny or the twopence that he asks 
m his customers, When the damage is only such a defect as in- 
jures the sightlineas of the wares without materially affecting their 
entire soundness, this is a natural and necessary distinction ; but it 
must frequently happen that the flaring lights, the crowd, the throng 


of people, and the t necessity of buying something, even for a 
penny, may lead to frauds which, while they are no more common 
amongst the poor dealers than with the “respectable shopkeeper,” 


are the more cruel according to the helplessness of those on whom 
they are practised. Of course, ‘Poverty Market” has no inspector, 
no clerk, no “authorities ” whose business it is to look to the quality 
of the merchandise that enters there; and so, as the people them- 


COLUMBIA MARKET, SHOREDITCH, AT PRESENT IN COURSE OF ERECTION BY MISS BORDETT COUTTS.—(H, A 


in that on the south. The whole place will be under proper in- 
Spection ; “ while the central poll will be devoted to > ound 
and stalls of dealers in all kinds of wares, the colonnades will be so 
constructed as to be divided into batchers’ shambles and salesmen’s 
ap ee 
e architecture is a very ornamental and finely-conceiv 
example of that sort of Domestic Gothic for which Mr Darbishive 
the architect, is so famous, The wing which is just finished, and 
of which the opposite side will be a counterpart, is divided into 
large private honses (or rather two splendid buildings, each floor of 
which forms a good-sized private residence), occupying each end of 
the wing. while from each of these blocks range shops, with 
dwelling-ho».ses over, the shops having large and handsome 
frontages, above which runs a verandah, forming a covered 
colonnade beneath, The whole of the buildings are admirably con- 
ttived, and fitted with the best arrangements for light, water 
gUPPly, and ventilation; while the style of architecture and 
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& representative of social 
benevolence, and an ex- 
ponent of the true mean- 
alt _ ing of the use of wealth, 

It is little to be wondered at that this lady should long ago have 
thought of Bethnal-green, The model lodging-house, Columbia- 
buildings, is all that its name implies; and though it may te 
doubted whether such institutions can ever reach that grade of 
society where the ooze of misery and crime lies lowest (indeed, by 
their bef constitution they cannot be adapted to poverty so utterly 
degraded as that of many London districts), it is still a standing 
proof of what may be done even amidst all the difficulties and dis- 
couragements with which those who desire to teach “the lower 
orders” what is best for themselves will always have to contend, 

It is not of this building that we have now to speak, however, 
but of another institution, only one part of which (represented in 
our Engraving) is yet completed. e regard the establishment of 
an organised market in the neighbourhood of Bethnal-green as one 
of the most practically useful steps yet taken for ameliorating the 
condition of the people; and the fact that it is built with every 
attention to architectural details, and is, for its size (as far as we 
understand the plan), perhaps the best example of such a place to 
be found in London, will be another advantage which must 
eventually have a great influence on the district. 

Columbia Market, which will stand on a large s of ground in 
Crabtree-row, only a short distance from Columbia-bnildings, 
will consist of a western and an eastern wing, forming the two sides 
of a great open area, and united at each end by covered colonnades, 
the centre of that on the north being occupied by a market-hall, 
the residence of the clerk of the market holding a similar position 


the material employed in building give the entire structure 
such an im _Sppearance that (and we should feel it 
with shame) the visitor has at first some dim fancy that he has 
been transported to a Continental city, Let ns hope that so good 
an example may be followed, and that the markets of the streets 
may be superseded by a better system than a reproduction of what 
has so long been one of the many nuisances of Bethnal-green. 


ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A DoG And A BurGLaR.—On Sunday 
morning last an attempt was made to enter the house of a farmer 
and beerhouse-keeper, named William Liptrot, residing at Orrell, 
near the village of Lamberhead Green; but a dog Fept by the 
family completely discomfited the gang, The dog slept at the door 
of the bed-room of the sons of the farmer, and about three o'clock on 
Sunday morning it awakened the young men by barking and scratch- 
ing at the door of asmail pantry on the ground floor. The sons des- 
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cended and opened the door, when the dog rushed in and seized by the 
waistcoat 8 man who was making his exit by an open window, and 
as the eons were following, a pistol, loaded with shot, was fired 
either at the dog or atthem, and they, in consequence, hastily retired, 
The dog, however, stuck fast, and thongh one or two burglars outside 
were pulling against the animal, no doubt the man would have been 
secured, but the vest gave way, the dog lost his hold, and ere he 
could again seize the thief the ruffian had escaped through the 
wincow. The dog would have followed, bat he was held back by 
the inmates, who were afraid lest the burglars, who had sbown that 
they were dof firearms, should destroy him. A couple of 
police constables, who heard the report of the pistol, were on the 
spot in a few moments, but the thieves had vanished in the fog and 
darkness. Information was at once conveyed to the police office at 
Pemberton, and, as it was believed that the burglars had come from 
Wigan, an extra staff of constables was placed on duty, 80 a8 } 
possible, to intercept them on their return. 
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PRESENTATION OF A 
LIFE-BOAT, AT SHEFFIELD. 

On Monday the presentation 
of a life-boat, a ceremony of 
an interesting and unusual 
description in an inland town, 
took place in Sheffield, and 
attracted considerable —at- 
tention. The ceremony was 
inaugurated by @ procession 
through the town to the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, where the 
hoat was ebristened by Miss 
Rebecca Jessop, the Mayor's 
second daughter, and then 
formally presented to the 
National Life-boat Institution, 
The procession mustered in the 
Corn Market, and the line of 
youte was greatly thronged, 
the scene in High-street being 
of the liveliest description. 
Flags and banners were dis- 
played at different points, and 
the bells of the parish church 
rang out merry peals, No 
ublic demonstration nowa- 
days would be complete if the 
Volunteers did not take part 
therein, and accordingly, in ad- 
dition to the police, there were 
the rifles and the artillery 
numerously represented, and 
accompanied by their re- 
spective bands, who enlivened 
the journey by their per- 
formances. ‘The appearance 
of the life-boat on its carriage, 
manved by sturdy sailors 
wearing cork _life-belts, 
was the signal for a hearty 
cheer, given with spontaneous 
nnanimity and good-will. 
On the carriage underneath 
the boat sat Captain David 
Robertson, R.N., assistant in- 
spector of life-boats ; and Mr, 
Terry, the hon. local secretary. 
The little craft was followed 
by an engine, the object of 


which is to obtain mastery over a very different clement, fire. ; 
This engine, which belonged to the Liverpool and London Oftire, | 
was fully manned, and added considerably to the appearance of the 
fete. There were also carriages belonging to the Mayor, Alderman | 
Jackson, and others, in the procession, and the display was a 
highly pleasing one. On the arrival of the boat at the lower gate 
of the Botanical Gardens the six horses which had drawn it through 
the town were unyoked, and the wembers of the artillery corps, 
by means of a couple of ropes attached to the carriage, dragged 
it in gaUant style to that part of the gardens where the ceremony | 
of christening and presentation was to take place. 
After a brief address from the Mayor and an appropriate prayer | 
by the Rev, Canon Sale, D.D., the ceremonies of christening and 
presenting the boat took place, shortly after which the proceedings 
in the gardens terminated, A banquet to celebrate the occasion was 


held in the evening. 
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DEMONSTRATION AT SITEFFIKUD IN HONOUR OF THE COMMBRCIAL TRAVELLERS’ 


The boat has been purchased by the commercial travellers of the 
United Kingdom, and this is the second which they have raised. 
Mr. R. Aftleck, of Manchester, Mr. W. Bishop, of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, and other friends, have been indefatigable in their exertions 
to promote the collection of this life-boat fund, 
32 ft. long and 7 ft. wide, aud bas ten oars, double banked. 
self-righting qualities were fully and satisfactorily tested a few days 
ago in the Regent's Canal Dock, London, The water she shipped 
was self-ejected through patent valves in twenty-five seconds, 
following are some of the remarkable qualities of the boat :—Great 
lateral stability ; speed against a heavy sea; facility for lauuching 
and taking the shore; immediate self-discharge of any water breaking 
into her ; the important advantage of self-righting if upset ; strength ; 
and stowage room for a number of passengers, 
by Messrs, Forrestt and Son, of Limehouse, The transporting carriage 


She is a fine boat, 


The boat was built 
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By an ingenious contrivance 
the boat, with her crew on 
board, is launched off the car- 
riage with their oars in their 
hands. The crew are thus 
enabled to obtain headway 
before the breakers have time 
to beat the boat broadside on 
the beach, The hauling up of 
the boat on her carriage is 
accomplished with equal faci- 
lity. A {gee conveyance was 
readily granted to the boat and 
carriage to Sheffield by the 
Midland Railway Company, 
and thence to Liverpool by the 
continuous railway companies. 
The Isle of Man Royal Mail 
Steam-packet Company have 
alzo undertaken to convey the 
boat from Liverpool on similar 
liberal terms. 


SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
GOLD-BUYING ON THE DIGGINGS, 


TuE style of gold-buying we 
have endeavoured to illustrate 
is most common on the smaller 
diggings or distant parts of 
larger ones, where the banks 
do not consider it worth while 
erecting branch  establish- 
ments. The storekeeper, whom 
we should term in England 
shopkeeper, has a conspicuous 
notice posted outside his build- 
ing to the effect that he gives 
the highest price for gold ; and 
in many instances quotes the 
exact one given, especially 
when there is much competi- 
tion, The value depends very 
much on the colour and purity, 
the produce of different dig- 
gings and districts having 
different values ; for instance, 
that of Bendigo generally 
commands the highest market 


prize—viz., about £3 1X3, Gd., while that of the Omeo is worth only 
£3 14a. per ounce. The Bendigo, or Sandhurst, gold, is particularly 
pure and high coloured, while that of the Omeo has more of a brass 
appearance ; that from Beechworth and its adjacent diggings, like 
the gold from Bendigo, being pure. 

The storekeepers who buy gold are generally old hands on the 
diggings, as the trade requires a person with a good knowledge of 
the appearance and character of the metal produced in his particular 
district, more especially if it commands a high price, as frauds are 
continually attempted by unscrupulous people, who bring gold, the 
produce of other diggings, which commands a less price, and repre- 
sent it as coming from his; besides which, they often mix a third 
lower-priced gold with that which really hae been got in his parti- 
cular locality, The Chinese, who form avery large body, are mostly 
a dishonest set, Although they are such simple-locking people, 
of the boat was made by Mr. J. Robinson, of Kentish Town. they have succeeled in committing the greatest frauds on some of 
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the sharpest of the Enropean and Yankee gold-buyers—the latter 
priding themselves on being pretty ‘cute ; and we really think, 
whenever they have been victimised, that the knowledge of having 
been “done” by a Chinaman was more annoying to them than the 
loss of their money. The principal trick of the Chinese consists in 
producing a compound of lead, pewter, and gold leaf, which com- 
sition the ingenions rogues manufacture so beautifully as almost 
to defy detection, more «specially when mixed with really pure 
metal. In the early days they victimised the gold-buyers sadly ; 
for they were looked pon then as a harmless, timid race, until, on 
several occasions, the storekeepers found they had been swindled by 
the Celestials. The police on several occasions made raids into their 
tents at midnight, and there, by the almost imperceptible Chinese 
oil-lamp, caught Joh# Chinaman busily engaged manufacturing 
nuggets with which to supply the European market, they finding it 
impossible very often to deceive their own countrymen, who, generally 
speaking, are initiated into the secret. They were also the in- 
ventors of another mode of fraud—viz, that of blowing through 
along pipe, which they pretended to smoke, into the gold scale, 
and thus depressing it prematurely, ALAS. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE HOUSELESS POOR IN BERMONDSEY, 


MR. FARNALL, the Commissioner of the Poor-Law Board, attended at the 
Bermondsey Union, on Wednesday week, to inquire into the administration 
of the Houreless Poor Act in that parish. There was a very full attendance 
of guardians, and Mr. Youngman ocenpied the chair, 

The Commissioner said that he had hud brought to his notice the fact 
that the guardians of this parish allowed the honseless poor to be nearly 
nightly refused lodging and relief, and that in total contravention of the 
law. He saw by a report Iately laid before the guardians by the master 
that eighty-six men, sixty-five women, and thirty-four children, in ail 185 
persons, had been admitted as houseless poor during the week, and 142 re- 
fused admission during the same time. He did not think it requisite to 
make any observations on the Hovseless Poor Act lately passed by the 
Legislature; but he trusted that the guardians of this Union would adopt 
the law which had been so laid down for the relief of the houseless and 
distressed, more especially as the whole cost of carrying the Act out was 
thrown upon the metropolis generally, and not upon the ratepayers of 
Bermondsey, The refusal to grant relief to applicants for if was altogether 
illegal ; for those who applied for lodging and food had a right to have both. 
It was the fashion to call the people who applied for relief “ vagrants” and 
“ yagabonds ;” but, whatever they were, it was the duty of the master of a 
workhouse to relieve them if they were starving and bouseless, He called 
their attention to a minute signed by Mr. Villiers, the President of the Poor- 
Law Board, stating * The board consider it necessary, at this period, when 
winter is rapidly approaching, to remind those who are intrusted with the 
direction and administration of relief of the nature and extent of the 
obligations which the law has imposed upon them. It is a fundamental 
principle of the poor law that every destitute person, without reference to 
the question of settlement or residence, is primarily entitled to relief when 
he is actually destitute, and it is the duty of the guardians to see that all 
necessary and reasonable arrangements are made for affording to every such 
person the requisite relief, whether in food, clothing, medical attendance, or 
lodging.” The minute then went on to state that in the absence of the 
master or matron it was the duty of the porter to admit applicants, and 
that arrangements should be made so that, when the wards were full, the 
houseleas might apply to the relieving officer, in order that the requisite 
relief should be afforded. 

The Master of the workhouse (Mr. Hodgkins) was then called before the 
board. He stated that it had always been the practice to provide accommo- 
dation for a certain number and send away all applicants when the ward 
was full, the number sent away being regularly reported to the guardians. 
The master was sharply questioned by several of the guardians, and one 
asked him how he knew whether the applicants were houreless poor or 
vagrants ; and another, how he made up his returns. To the first question, 
he said he did not see any distinction between vagrants and ** houseless 
poor ;” and, to the other, he said the returns were furnished by the door 

rter, 
veThis official was then sent for, and, in answer to questions, said he 
counted the people to whom he refused admission, for very often the ward 
was full early in the evening, and he told the others left outside they could 
go away, counting them as hedidso. He slept within hearing of the gate, 
and got up whenever there was a knock, so he could tell the number applying. 

The chairman said he had lived in the parish of Bermondsey all his lite, 
and he never saw people about the doors; and he was sure there was a 
mistake somewhere with respect to the numbers given as turned away ; and 
he was determined to “ get at” where the mistake was, With this view, he 
sharply cross-examined the porter and said he had no doubt the man, in 
counting those left outside, had counted lookers-on and all; but the porter, 
in as decided a tone as he could address the chairman of the guardian board, 
gaid he knew “his customers” too well to put down any as applying who 
did not apply. 

Another guardian suggested that some of those who were turned away 
early in the evening came back again and were so entered twice ; to which 
the porter replied that some did come back, saying they had tramped to 
other places and been refused, and they would rather sit on the door-step all 
night than go about any more, 

The clerk said the casuals were no worse off now, in this parish, than they 
were under the old law; and, to show this, he read the returns for a week in 
each year from 1863, In that year. under the old law, 184 were admitted, 
and 158 refused, in one week. In 1864, under the new law, 155 were admitted, 
and 70 refused, in a week ; and in a week of the present year 178 had been 
admitted and 116 refused. The worst time, the clerk added, was now over ; 
for at this season there was a falling off in the number of applicants. 

After many observations by guardians, the Commissioner said he must tell 
the guardians that they were bound to give relief to all persons who applied, 
and whom they did not know to be criminals, The law imposed the obliga- 
tion upon guardians to find shelter, and food, and clothing, and even medical 
attendance for the poor, end they could not stop to ask about the character 
of people who were starving. The law made no distinction between vagrants 
and houseless, and he told the guardians that the x must not be permitted 
to die in the streets or lie in the gutters of this civilised and Christian 
country. He was extremely anxious that the guardians should understand 
their position, The winter was coming on, and the poor law, as adminir- 
tered by the guardians, would be upon its trial, for it was to be anticipated 
that the refugee which in previous winters had relieved workhouses of the 
casual poor in the winter months, and so caused the “ falling off” in the 
number of applicants at this season, as had been noticed, would now be 
closed, for the law of England was sufficient to provide for the houseless now 
that the guardians had the duty placed upon them of relieving the houseless. 
This duty would never be carried out so long as a person was allowed to 
knock at the doors without having relief. 

A guardian asked whether the Act said vagrants were to be relieved. 

The Commissioners said the guardians could not avoid the law because 
there was some little confusion between the words “‘houseless poor” and 
“y; ts ;" for ell who asked for relief were called “ houseless.” Then the 
guardians could make those who were strong break stones; and when they 
saw men Willing to break stones in return for such a bed and such food as 
they got {nside the workhouse, it was good proof that the relief was needed. 

Several of the guardians here complained that some of the people would 
not break stones, and that the magistrates sided with the vagrants. 

The Commissioner again urged the guardians to obey the law of the land, 
which, he said, they ought to feel a pleasure in carrying out, as, by obeying 
it, they were doing the Christian work of saving people from dying in the 
streets. If the guardians did not do their duty, it was not in the power of 
the Poor-Law Board to imprison or punish the chairman of the guardians; 
but it was in their power to punish the guardians’ officers, if the poor were 
neglected. 

The Chairman then formally thanked the Commissioner for coming, evi- 
dently thinking that the matter was then left for them to deal with ; but 

The Commissioner went on to ask them what they were going to do, and 
if they were willing to have tickets printed so that the poor who could not 
have edmission into the casual ward should have lodging found for them 
elsewhere. 

The Chairman answered this by saying, ‘ Where do you think the relieving 
officer ia to find lodging for all who apply ?” 

The Commissioner said that would be the relieving officer's business when 
the tickets came to him. Would the guardians do their duty, and get the 
tickets printed ? 

The Chairman bluntly replied that he would not impose any such duty on 
the relieving officer. 

It waa then moved, seconded, and carried nem. con., “ That the discussion 
on the question should be adjourned,” and the Commissioner gave the 
guardians to understand that he should attend the discussion ; but he said 
he wanted to know what would be done in the mean time for the houseless 
poor. He suggested that they should be taken into one of the workhouse 
wards, there being room in the workhouse for 700 persons, and only at pre- 
sent 400 inmates; bat to this the guardians demurred, some saying they 
were not going to have people in the workhouse who would not be admitted 
to common lodging-houses. 

The Commissioner said he left the matter in the hands of the guardians, 
and they 10 # kpew the responsibilities which they were under. 

Only one guardian, Mr. Ramsay, spoke in favour of the law being carried 
ont. 


A Youxe@ WOMAN was burned to death in a fire at Stepney, on Wednesday 
morning, strenuons efforts to save her being ineffectual. 

STRAWLEnRINS have been grown this month in the open air at 
Waterloo, near Liverpool ; and in South Wales, 


Now ready, 
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POOR-LAW CQUARDIANS IN REBELLION. 


THE guardians of the poor in Bermondsey have been in open 
rebellion against the law. They have outdone the Fenians in 
folly, and more than outdone them in stupid selfishness, This 
is not the first, but it is the worst, instance in which local 
Bumbles have attempted to set themselves above law and to dis- 
regard alike the obligations incumbent upon them to do their 
duty and the orders of the Poor-Law Board, The parochial 
magnates of Marylebone were wont to set at defiance the 
central poor-law authorities ; the guardians of Portsea recently 
“struck” because Mr, Villiers would not sanction their re- 
galing themselves with tea out of the rates on board days, 
But it was reserved for the Dogberries of Bermondsey to dis- 
obey the plain mandates of the law, and that for no better 
reason than because they did not choose to carry them out. 

It was wont to be a reproach to London, as it must be to 
any city, that poor, houseless wretches were left to ‘bide the 
pelting of the pitiless storm” in the streets ; that deaths from 
cold and bunger were of not unfrequent occurrence in con- 
sequence; and that this arose from the inadequacy of the 
casual wards of the various parishes to meet the demands 
upon them, and from the difficulty of ascertaining to what 
particular parish applicants for relief belonged. To obviate 
this state of things, an Act was passed during last Session of 
Parliament making it imperative on the guardians of each 
parish or union to provide sufficient accommodation, and to 
afford relief to all destitute persons not being amenable 
to police jurisdiction—in other words, not criminals—who 
applied for it, irrespective of settlement or any other con- 
sideration, save their destitute condition, To make this duty 
the more light and easy of performance, it was provided that 
the expense of relieving “the houscless poor” should be borne 
by the whole metropolis, the Board of Works being authorised 
to levy a rate for the purpose, and the several parishes which 
afforded the relief in the first instance being reimbursed from 
the common fund thus obtained, 

Nothing, one would think, could well be plainer than the 
purpose of this enactment, and nothing fairer than its pro- 
visions, The poor-law guardians of Bermondsey, however, 
were not of this opinion, and determined to set themselves 
up as better judges than the Legislature as to how, and by 
whom, the houseless poor are to be cared for ; or, rather, if the 
guardians had their will, not cared for at all, During one week, 
lately, 327 persons applied for admission to the Bermondsey 
casual ward, of whom 185 only were received—the other 142 
being left to find refuge in other parishes or to pass the night 
in the streets, These facts were stated in a report from the 
master to the guardians ; and, having attracted the attention 
of the Poor-Law Board, Mr, Farnall, the Commissioner, was 
directed to investigate the matter, and accordingly held a 
meeting with the guardians last week, the proceedings at 
which are reported in another column, The result was that, 
after the law and the duty of the parish authorities under it 
had been clearly and carefully explained, these wiseacres 
adhered to their resolution neither to provide more accommoda- 
tion for casual paupers nor to admit them into the workhouse, 
in which, it appears, there is unoccupied room for 200 persons, 
Being unable to render a satisfactory reason for their neglect 
of duty and rebellion against the law, the guardians resolved 
to adjourn the discussion, hoping, perhaps, to get rid of the 
affair in this way. 

There the matter rested for a week, But of course it could 
not be allowed to rest there, The Poor-Law Board were not 
| to be trifled with in this manner: and accordingly at the ad- 

journed meeting on Wednesday evening the guardians thought 
| better of it, and agreed to provide sufficient accommodation 
for the houseless poor as speedily as possible, and in the mean 
| time to appropriate certain unoccupied wards in the work- 
| house for the purpose. With this arrangement Mr, Farnall 
| expressed himself satisfied, and so this little rebellion col- 
lapsed, But the principles involved in the dispute are of 
_ lasting importance, and the guardians in Bermondsey and 
elsewhere will no doubt require careful looking after ; espe- 
cially if it be true, as was insinuated at the meeting on Wed- 


nesday, that other parish officials are as bad as those of ‘Ber. 
mondsey—only they have not been found out. Winter is rapidly 
approaching, and it is not to be tolerated that the homeless 
poor, whatever may be their character or habits, are to be left 
to shiver and perish in the streets because poor-law guardians 
have neither a sense of duty nor bowels of compassion, 

The arguments used in defence of the neglect practised in 
Bermondsey were of the most puerile character, and would 
provoke mirth, as they must do ridicule and contempt, were 
not the consequences of so serious a nature. The chairman, 
Mr, Youngman—whose logical powers must be of a very 
juvenile order indeed—* had lived all his life in the parish, and 
had never seen poor persons turned away without relief,” 
Very likely, Mr, Youngman, we dare say, knows better than 
to leave his warm fireside and mix with the homeless and the 
destitute at the workhouse door, amid the rain, or frost, or 
snow of a winter’s night. The guardians’ clerk produced 
statistics to prove that the poor were no worse off now than 
before the passing of the Act of last Session, and fancied, 
when he had done so, that he had answered the whole 
charge. No worse off! Why, it was with the express inten. 
tion that they should be better off that the act was 
passed. What an addle-headed fool this clerk must be! 
Other guardians argued that because the houseless poor were 
often of doubtful character—were, as was said, “ vagrants!" 
“vagabonds!" “ ruffians !’’—therefore it was not needful that 
any thought should be taken for them, Many—probably most— 
of the houseless wretches who wander about the country and 
clamour at the doors of workhouses are perhaps not altogether 
saints in their character and demeanour ; but that is no reason 
why they should be left to starve, If all were virtuous, and 
prudent, and wise, we should have small need of poor laws 
or poor-law guardians, It is precisely because all men are not 
wise, prudent, and virtuous that poor laws and kindred insti- 
tutions are necessary. And it is no excuse for one man, or 
set of men, neglecting their duty that others have badly per- 
formed theirs, 

Mr, Farnall is reported to have remarked in the course of 
the discussion with the Bermondsey guardians that the Poor- 
Law Board could not punish the guardians for neglecting 
their duty, but could their officers, This would be both an 
unjust and an ineffectual way of meeting the difficulty. The 
officers in Bermondsey seem willing to do their duty if the 
guardians would allow them; and, probably, the vicarious 
chastisement of their officers would have as little influence 
upon them as the punishment inflicted on the “ whipping- 
boy” produced upon the youthful princes of olden 
times, for whose benefit said “whipping-boy” used to be 
flagellated, As we can all bear our neighbours’ misfortunes 
with wonderful equanimity, the guardians of Bermondsey 
would probably smart but little under the castigation in- 
flicted upon their subordinates, We trust that Mr. Villiers 
possesses full power to bring rebellious and heartless 
Bumbles to reason; but, if not, the first thing Parliament 
does on assembling should be to pass an act to give such 
power, and to increase the authority of the Poor-Law Board 
generally, and to decrease that of local Bumbledom in Ber- 
mondsey and elsewhere, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN has sent her annual gift of toys to the sick children in the 
hospital in Great Ormond-street. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES, it is understood, will be invited to accept the 
mastership of the Trinity House, vacant by the death of Lord Palmerston. 

FRANCIS II. is preparing to leave Rome to reside in Austria or Bavaria, in 
consequence of the departure of the French, 

MR. JUSTICE CROMPTON has resigned his seat on the bench in conse- 
quence of impaired health, 

MR. GLADSTONE is to be presented with the freedom of the city of Glasgow 
on the Ist proximo, 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR FENWICK WILLIAMS has been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN (the Dresden journals state) intends to take up his 
residence for the winter in that city. 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION Will close on the 9th of November. 

THE RIGHT Hon, BENJAMIN DISRAELI is to be brought forward as 2 
candidate for the rectorship of the Edinburgh University, at present held by 
Mr. Gladstone, who has declined being again put in nomination. 

“BELLE Boyb,” the Secesh heroine, is studying for the stage under the 
auspices of one of our cleverest actresses, 

Mrs. LONGWORTH YELVERTON has lodged an a) 1 to the House of 
Lords against the late judgment of the Scottish Court ihe in her case, 

GIUGLINI, THE VOCALIST, has died in the lunatic asylum of Pesaro. He 
was reduced to a condition of utter idiotcy, and had he slightest 
hope that his recovery might have been etiocted, a es a5 

M. Louis BLANC was married at the Brighton S istrar's 
office, on Monday, to Maile, Christina Grohe ene 

A NEW PLANET was discovered by Mr. J. C. t 
Ann Harbour, Michigan, U. S., on the 9th a Sere me er eet 

GARIBALDI has declined the nomination to the Italian Parliament offered 
te him by Turin, and has recommended Signoz Bottero to the electors. 

Dk. FRANCIS COOPER, medical officer of h died 
of cholera in that town, on Tuesday morning, st a ae cat 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF RHODEZ, in a pastoral lately issued, speaks of 
modern philosophy as “ guano used” by the press for the cabtivetion of the 
empty and barren minds of literary and scientific Beotia.” 

FRESH CASUALTIES are reported from the Yorkshire coast. The gales 
= =e of “ey severity, and a painful loss of life has been the result. 

HE HON. G, DENMAN is likely to 
cpeuaiins. ly be returned for Tiverton without 

THE ROYAL MAIL-STEAMER TRENT 
Royal Mail Company, and which has bee 
century, has just been sold for £4900, 


THE TOURISTS IN SWITZERLAND have this 7189— 
LERL year numbered 11,789 
chiefly English, and are computed to have left about £48,000 in the country. 


THE EVICTIONS OF PITMEN from thefr cottages at Cramlington con- 
tinue. About one hundred families have bee : and dor hat 
moubbir une yor te Sedum cae m turned adrift, and double tha 


THE BARQUE EDWIN, arrived at New York, reports having passed, on the 
has September, in lat, £2, long. 34°48, a red oo marked * ‘Telegraph, 

. 3, 5. e ag was nearl Edwin 
believed the buoy was loose fom the pos -S Geet 

SEVERAL FINE ROACH have been taken within the last few days in the 
Thames, near Westminster Bridge. This is regarded as a proof of the greater 
purity of theriver consequenton the completion of the main-drainage works. 
A large porpoise has also been disporting himself in the river in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hammersmith, Barnes, and Putney within the last few days. 


THE REMAINS OF A ROMAN BRIDGE have been discovered near Coblentz, 
on the left side of the bed of the Moselle, close te the bridge ef Baudouin. 
These remains consist of seven strong piles of oak, from 8 ft. to Y ft. long, 
and from 14in. to18in, in diameter, and are provided at the bottom with 
iron coverings 1 ft. long. 


one of the original ships of the 
been running for nearly a quarter of # 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


oct, 23, 1865 
= np DERBY is to be put in nomination by the Conservatives for the 
Lo rectorship of Glasgow University, vacant by the death of Lord 


Lord | Mr. John Stuart Mill, M.P., is to be brought forward by the 


Palmerston. 
Liberals. h Sc cab tee 
pr. GUTHRIE has resigned the co-pastorate of Free St. John’s Church, 
aginburgh. ‘ eee 
ape OameERON, the English Consul, is still detained a prisoner in 
N y intd, and suffers much, In two years his hair hasturned from black to 
AO ot white, His legs are swollen, and he is altogether in a very bad way, 
re CLERGYMAN, the other Sunday, in a Scotch county town, announced 
re flock :—" There is to be a missionary meeting this evening in —— 
1 ool | do not mean those who are here to attend, as this meeting is 


d for those who have no clothes ; and if any of you were to appear 

+, would put them in an awkward position, 

: THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND COUNTIES EXHIBITION was closed, 
Saturday evening, after a most successful season, 120,000 persons in all 

on ited the Exhibition, and the committee bave in hand a surplus of 

ay, which they propose to divide among the charitable institutions of 

Birmingham. nays : A 

Tur GARDEN OF ACCLIMATISATION AT PARIS has just received a hen 
fifteen months old, bred at Grenoble, and four chickens hatched at 
algiers. The ostriches in domestic life are quite farmyard birds; they lay, 
it, and bring up their young like ordinary fowls. 
 yanpy, the pilot of the unfortunate coolie ship Eagle Speed, recently lost 
near Calcutta, has been sentenced to dismissal from service by a marine 
‘ourt “ for unskilfulness, ignorance, negligence, or inattention” when in 
charge of the veesel, and for “ unnecessarily abandoning to their fate ” the 
emigrants after the ship became a wreck, 

A MAN NAMED BARTON was thrown into the furnace of a coalpit near 
Wigan nearly three years ago, and war entirely consumed. Although a 
large reward was offered, no trace of the murderer was discovered until the 
other day, When @& prisoner in Warwick Gaol, undergoing sentence for 
housebreaking, confessed to the governor that he had committed the crime 
for the sake of some whisky. 

Dr. MUDD, who was sentenced to imprisonment for life for assisting in 
the escape of Booth, the assassin, recently made an attempt to escape from 
the Dry Tortugas. He was found secreted in the coal-bunkers of the steamer 
‘Thomas Scott, and was covered with coal-dust, into which an officer thrust 
his sword, producing @ cry of pain from the concealed man, Mudd was put 
to hard labour, wheeling sand. 


A NEWLY-INVENTED RUDDER has been tried with success at Havre ; it 
js composed of four pieces, connected by hinges, in place of one solid piece. 
By means of these joints,the rudder when set in motion by the tiller presents 
a curved surtace to the water in place of a flateurface. The object isto give 
poth a greater flexibility and a stronger action to the rudder, 


TuE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, Paria, 
which is now occupied with the exposition of arts as applied to industry, 
is destined shortly to contain other gatherings of the animal and vege- 
table world, For example, there is to be a horse show, at which several 
countries, including Russia, are invited to compete for prizes. Then there 
is to be an exhibition of poultry, and finally of cheese. 


intende 


ostrich, 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


Ir is supposed that extensive changes will not be made in the 

Ministry at present. Earl Russell will be First Lord of the Treasury 
and Prime Minister, of course, and Lord Clarendon will take the 
Foreign Office, The Zimes says that this arrangement can be only 
provisional, and I should think so; for such an arrangement cannot 
be satisfactory to the House of Commons, Last year ominous com- 
plaints were heard that the three principal departments of the 
State—the Foreign Office, the War Office, and the Admiralty—were 
represented in the Lower House by Under Secretaries; but the 
Prime Minister, who had presided over two of those departments, 
and knew more about them than any other man living, was there at 
that time. If, then, the House of Commons was dissatisfied with that 
arrangement, what will it think of this, which, in addition 
to three of the principal Secretaries of State, will give 
the Premier to the House of Lords? And then we have to remember 
who are the Under Secretaries in the House of Commons who re- 
present the War Office, the Foreign Department, and the Admiralty. 
Lord Hartington is Under Secretary for War; and, considering his 
inexperience when he took this important post, in 1863, he has 
conducted the business surprisingly well ; but Lord Palmerston had 
often to come to his aid when he was severely pressed by the 
Opposition; and, moreover, his Lordship is not a good speaker, 
and on one occasion, when the case of Captain Dawkins was before the 
Honse, had to confess that his knowledge of the case was but hazy. 
Generali Peel loudly complained on this occasion that the Chief 
Secretary was not in the House. Mr. Layard, the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, is a clever man, and has very much improved of 
late in his manner of addressing the House ; and, on the whole, he 
has lately done his work reasonably well. But it must be remem- 
bered that, really, Lord Palmerston represented the Foreign Office ; 
and whenever any important question of foreign policy turned up, 
Lord Palmerston naturally took the matter into his own hands, Mr, 
Layard, clever as he is, without Lord Palmerston, cannot be con- 
sidered a satisfactory representative of the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons, Of Lord Clarence Paget, the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, I need say nothing, as it is —T that any arrange- 
ment will supersede the Duke of Somerset and bring a First Lord 
intothe Honse. Besides, Lord Clarence has always had, and will 
have again, a Civil Lord to help him in his work. 

But how is this evil to be remedied ? Earl Russell sees it, no doubt ; 
but I question whether his sagacity has discovered a remedy. ‘The 
fact is there is a dearth of men on the Liberal side of the house fit 
to take the highest offices, Death and elevations to the House of 
Lords have deprived us of a large number of our eminent members 
during the Jast decade. Ten years ago we had Sir James Graham, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord John 
Russell, Sir William Molesworth, and Lord Palmerston, with others 
useful, though not, perhaps, eminent, all in, or available for, office. 
Now, who have we got? Except those who occupy the Treasury 
bench, we have very few. There is Mr. Edward Bouverie. He 
is an able man, and has had some training, both at the Home 
Office and at the Poor-Law Board; and I should not be sur- 
prised to see him Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
Sir George Grey then would be free to take some other 
office. Mr. Edward Forster is said to be not unwilling to join 
the Government, He would make a very good President of the 
Board of Trade or President of the Poor-Law Board. Mr. Goschen, 
too, has been mentioned as likely to take office. Mr. Robert Lowe 
has, I fear, by that anti-reform speech of his delivered last Session, 
shut and barred the door of office against himself. Government 
must, sooner or later, propose a reform bill; and it would seem to 
be impossible that Mr, Lowe can consent to help to carry it. But it 
is useless to speculate; we must wait. The only changes to be 
made now, rumour says, are—Earl Russell to be First Lord of the 
Treasury, Earl Clarendon to go to the Foreign Office, and some one 
found to take the Duchy of Lancaster in place of Earl Clarendon. 
Rumour says still that Lord Enfield will be Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, in place of Mr, Childers ; but I hear, on good authority, 
that he has positively declined to leave the Poor-Law Board. Heis 
in no humour to go to his constituents again, having met them so 
lately. The changes alluded to above will call for no one to vacate 
his seat. A member of the House of Commons may be selected to 
take the chancellorship of the duchy, but the acceptance of this 
office does not involve an appeal to constituents. 

There are changes amongst the lawyers talked about. Sir Robert 
Collier, Solicitor-General, is to be a Puisne Judge, in place of Sir 
Charles Crompton, resigned ; and Mr, George Denman. if he should 
get elected for Tiverton, is to be Solicitor-General. Rumour also 
whispers that Lord Cranworth will speedily resign the Great Seal, 
and make room for Sir John Romilly. And I shouid not be sur- 
prised if this prophecy of Rumour’s should be fulfilled, for 
Cranworth is seventy-five years old, and the Russells and the 
Romillys are connected by marriage. 

With Earl Russell Premier, and Gladstone leader of the House of 
Commons, it is said that we must have a reform bill next Session. 
1 confess f am not prepared confident)y to predict that the Ministry 
will fulfil these expectations. I am rather inclined to think that they 
will, if possible, postpone the question of Reform until the Session 
of 1867. But if the confident predictions of a portion of the Liberal 
press should be fulfilled, then, gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
you may expect a much longer and more laborious Session than I 


foresaw last week when I wrote. To ascertain the possi 
f nture let us look into the past. In 1x30 oa eesti boo 
February, It was dissolved July 24 in the same year; reassembled 
Oct. 24 , prorogued Dec, 22; met again Ieb. 8, 1831, dissolved 
April 235; reassembled June 21, prorogued Oct. 20: met again 
Dec. 6, adjourned Dec. 10 to Jan. 7, IS32; and, the Reform Bill 
having received the Royal assent, Parliament was prorogued on the 
5th of June. Long Sessions these. And the sittings were long, too. 
Occasionally the House sat on Saturdays, and on the second reading 
of the second Reform Bill it divided on Sunday morning, whilst 
on several occasions it sat on till past four o'clock, am. ; and on the 
question that the bill do now pass the division did not take place 
until past five. 
,, We may be sure, though, that a Reform Bill will be one of the 
items in the programme of the Ministry which Earl Russell is now 
constructing. Gladstone is as good as pledged to Reform. Mr. 
Milner Gibson and Mr. Villiers are Radicals, and, of course, must 
support Reform, Earl De Grey and Ripon, since he has been a peer 
of the realm and Secretary for War, bas been silent on the subject, 
When he was Lord Goderich he was thought to be a Radical— 
certainly he was a Reformer; but Radicalism never flourishes 
vigorously in very high latitudes, and especially must the cold, 
aristocratic region of the War Office be unfavonrable to ita 
growth. Nevertheless, he too, I think, must be classed amongst the 
reforming members of the Cabinet. Neither must we decide that 
Earl Russell, the head of the Government, has renounced his 
opinion that a further advance in the extension of the suffrage 
is desirable. True, he announced thirty-four years ago that the 
Reform Act then passed was a tinal measure, and got the sobriquet 
of “Finality John” therefore. He has, however, long since 
abandoned this position—has, indeed, proposed two reform bills 
since then; and though he abandoned his second so coldly, and 
with such indifference that he provoked the witty remark from Sir 
Bulwer Lytton that the noble Lord seemed as if he had “come to 
bury Czsar, not to praise him,” he, we must remember, all but 
wept when he was compelled, by the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
to withdraw his first. So let us strike a balance, setting his sorrow 
over the death of his first against his coldness when he abandoned 
his second. But what of his “rest-and-be-thankful” speech ? 
Did not that indicate that he has finally determined to have nothing 
more to do with reform bills? Well, on this subject hear the noble 
Lord himself. In the preface to the new edition of his “ Easay on 
the English Government and Constitution,” published in 1865, 
he thus explains this phrase :—“ I remarked,” he says, in a speech 
in Scotland, ‘that the people seemed to have adopted a motto in- 
scribed on a stone at the side of the road at the top of one of their 
Scotch mountains, ‘Rest and be thankful.’ I added that, for my 
part, I was not disposed to quarrel with that feeling at that time; 
although, doubtless, there were other hills to be climbed and other roads 
to be made, It was sufficiently obvious, I thought, without my 
inting out, that neither the road-maker nor the traveller when he 
ad got to the top of the hill, though he may rest his weary limbs 
and contemplate for a time with gratitude and admiration the 
space he has travelled and the prospect around him, thinks of 
making a perpetual bivouac on the summit he has reached. He may 
hope, indeed, that his future course may be less arduous, the rocks 
less steep, the torrent less difficult to traverse, the marsh less 
unsafe to tread; but he will still move on after his period of 
repose, and pursue his journey all the more confident in his path 
from the success he has already achieved.” This speech, then, was no 
renunciation of his opinions on Reform ; on the contrary, it was a 
renewal of his pledges to move on. Indeed, Earl Russell does not 
even express a wish that he may be allowed to “rest and be thank- 
ful,” but excuses the people for so wishing. We have, then, at least 
five Cabinet Ministers more or less pledged to Reform; and, for 
anything that we knowto the contrary, nobody in the Ministry against 
it. We must, then, I conceive, sooner or later have a reform bill ; 
nor does Earl Russell expect very serious opposition to this onward 
movement ‘after repose,” for, hear him again:—‘“ But, to drop the 
metaphor,” he says, on the next page, “ itseems noviolent assumption 
to suppose that, after ovecoming, in 1832, the strength of resistance 
armed with legislative power in the boroughs disfranchised by the 
Reform Act; the force of religious prejudices intrenched in the Acts 
which excluded Roman Catholics, Protestant Dissenters, and Jews 
from the privileges of the Constitution ; the powerful combination 
of interests which guarded the corn laws and all other monopolies— 
that, after the victorious issue of all these contests, the remaining 
struggles with selfishness and ignorance will not offer the same 
difficulties nor be achieved with the same hazards, I speak, of 
course, in the expectation that no great organic changes are to be 
attempted by any considerable party in the State.” Moderate 
reform, then, will sooner or later be the order of the day, which 
will, in the opinion of Earl Russell, be carried without much diffi- 
culty. (uestionable that, my Lord, I think; but we shall see. 

As there is a good deal of misconception in people’s minds as to 
the grounds on which the music licenses of such places as the 
Hanover-square Rooms, St. Martin's Hall, dc. have been questioned, 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to send yon the following extract from 
the Act. (25 Geo. IL, cap. 36) for the licensing of places for music 
and dancing in and twenty miles round London, which bears upon 
the point :— 

In case of any breach of either of the said conditions (not having notice of 
being licensed over the door or entrance, and not to be opened before fiv® 
p-m,) such license shall be forfeited, and shall be revoked by the justices, 
and shall not be renewed ; nor shall any new license be granted to the same 
person or persons, or any other person in his or their or any of their behalf, 
or for their use or benefit, directly or indirectly. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

At a maiden assize, as you are aware, it is the custom for a Judge 
to receive a pair of white gloves from the Sheriff ; and if you, my 
dear Mr. Editor, take this custom for a precedent, which I strongly 
advise, you will send me a pair of white kid gloves, for this has 
been a “ maiden week ” at the London theatres, no new piece having 
been brought to the bar of public opinion. Your Lounger's occupa- 
tion is gone, too—until the next novelty. I have seen nothing— 
because there has been nothing to be seen—permit me, therefore, to 
tell you what I hear. 

I hear that the majority of the theatres are doing well, and that 
a pupil of Mrs. Stirling—a Miss Emilie de Vigne—has made a most 
successful début as Rachel Heywood, in Douglas Jerrold’s drama of 
“The Rent Day,” at the Vicroria, 

Iknow that the PrINCEOF WALEs’s Theatre has been well-attended 
since its opening—and I speak as to the quality as well as the 
quantity of the audiences. Mies Marie Wilton’s little playhouse 
will goon be an established fashion, The charming little comedy of 
“Naval Engagements” is admirably acted there, and the burlesque 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor” is becoming a rage. Mr. Byrons 
comedy of “ War to the Knife’’ is to be revived on Monday. 

EcyrtiaN Hatt—Colonel Stodare, magician and _ventrilo- 
quist, who lately introduced the Indian Basket Trick to the 


Piccadilly public—has added another attraction to his exhibition. | 


The Sphinx is now to be seen nightly. Scholars must not suppose 
that the Sphinx at the Egyptian Hall is a realisation of the singular 
nondescript which, in conjunction with Cidipus, formed the basis 
of Sophocles’ wonderful tragedy. Colonel Stodare’s Sphinx is well 
tamed ; and if it masticates, which is not improbable, it eats cooked 
beef and mutton, and not raw man. It is confined in a small, 
square, green box, which, when placed upon a table and opened, 
reveals a human head detached from a body, This head, which to all 
appearance is mechanical, at the word of command open itseyes, moves 
from right to left——an extraordinary feat when we consider that it 
is accomplished without the assistance of a neck—and then smiles. 
After this relaxation of the facial muscles, it suddenly seems to 
remember it is a Sphinx, and is bound to behave as such, and be- 
comes rigid. It then delivers prophecies, after the manner of the 
Brazen Head in “Valentine and Oreon,” and recites verses ; afver 
which the box is closed and the Sphinx is seen no more. The voice 
is marvellonsly produced, and the illusion is a remarkably clever 
one, and will doubtless attract many thousands of visitors to the 
dextrous Colonel's exhibition, 


NEW ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 

Tue extension of the railway termini at London Bridge having 
rendered necessary the removal of St, Thomas's Hospital, the old 
site was sold to the railway authorities, and the governors set them- 
selves to work tu find a new one. After several sites had been 
proposed and rejected it was determined to erect the new hospital 
at the upper side of Westminster Lridge, on the south side of 
the river, opposite the Houses of Parliament, and on ground, a large 
portion of which has to be reclaimed from the stream by the southern 
embankment. The plans of the new building having been prepared 
by Mr. Henry Currey, architect, and approved by the governors, 
operations are forthwith to be commenced for preparing the site for 
the hospital. The Metropolitan Board of Works have let the con- 
tract for the embankment to Mr. Webster, one condition of the con- 
tract being that the hospital site shall be inclosed with a dry dam 
in nine months, when building operations will be commenced. We 
give an Engraving this week representing the river front of the 
building as designed by Mr. Currey, and the subjoined descriptive 
particulars, which we have derived mainly from our contempo 
the Builder, The new hospital, which will extend 1200 ft. along the 
river, comes close up to Westminster Bridge, and shows towards the 
river seven separate blocks, four stories above ground, connected b' 
corridors and service buildings, the pavilion principle being adopted. 
The pavilions are placed at a distance of 125 ft. from each other— 
the centre court being increased to 200 ft., which distance will admit 
of ample sunlight and air to every block. 

The wards are designed to be 28 ft. in width by 120 ft. in length, 
and 15 ft. in height, and will accommodate each twenty-eight beds, 
giving a cubic capacity for each patient of 1800 ft. The beds are 
placed at distances of 8 ft. from centre to centre, and the windows 
are arranged alternately with the beds, at a level, to enable a patient 
to look out of them. Small wards for two beds, immediately con- 
tiguous to, but not communicating with, the general wards, are pro- 
vided in each block for the reception of special cases, which it may 
be deemed desirable to separate from the other patients, These 
wards aleo afford a cubic capacity of 1800 ft. per bed, or of 3600 ft. 
when used for a single patient. On the other side of the p 
are placed the sisters’ room, the ward kitchen, and a room for the 
medical officers’ consultation, The well-holes of the staircase are 
occupied by large lifts and ventilating-shafts, 

_ The lavatories, bath-roome, «c., attached to each ward are pro- 
jected from the main building, and are cut off from the ward by 
intercepting lobbies, with windows on both sides, 

The main hospital may be said to commence on the first floor, and 
consists of three tiers of wards, there being four smaller wards pro- 
vided on the ground floor for the reception of accident patients, 
The total accommodation afforded will be 588 beds, 

The general entrance to the hospital is placed in the centre, and 
will be approached from the Palace New-road. The entrance-hall 
is capacious, forming the substructure of the chapel. The steward’s, 
cr superintendents, offices are placed immediately in front of the 
entrance-hall, so that everything passing in and out of the hospital 
will be under his supervision, From each side of the entrance-hall 
branch off the main corridors of communication, connecting all the 
i ge en a reper - 

ground floor of the first pavilion, to the right, is a riated 
to the kitchen department, as being as nearly cate as te It 
comprises kitchen, scullery, and cooks’ rooms, with larder, bread- 
room, <c., on the basement immediately under. A serving-place is 
provided, where the patients’ food would be distributed 3 it will 
then pass along the corridor to the different pavilions, and be con- 
veyed up the small lifts to the several stories or wards, 

The ground fioor of the first pavilion, to the left, is appropriated 
to the matron’s department, with a commodious room for linen 
stores. The basement of this wing is appropriated for matron's 
extta stores, and for day and dining rooms for the Nightingale pro- 


bationer nurses, 
On the right of the entrance-hall is placed the principal stair- 
on the one-pair story. It 


case, which —_ acon to the corridor 
communicates directly with the resident medical officers’ apart- 
ments, which are placed in the central block, and consist of twee 
rooms, including @ common room and another for the use of the 
medical and surgical staff of the hospital, the exact position of 
which may be hereafter determined, as convenience may dictate. 
‘Two operating theatres are provided, communicating with the cor- 
ridors, of ample dimensions, to admit of a large attendance of 
pupils, A private room is attached to each theatre for the 
operator, with a second room in which the patient may be tempo- 
rarily placed after an operation, 

The dispensary and surgery are placed in the main corridor (the 
medicines and appliances being conveyed by the small lifts to the 
various wards), and the out-patients are supplied from the Opposite 
side, The laboratory, the drug examination and store rooms, are 
placed in the basement story, immediately under the dispensary, 
and are approached from a staircase leading ont of the dispensary ; 
external entrances for the receipt of stores being also provided. : 

All applicants for relief at the hospital would enter at the 
covered porch in Palace New-road, near to Crosier-street, and 
would be received in one of the admission-rooma, according to sex. 
They would be then informed whether they would be admitted into 
the hospital or be treated as “casualty patients” or as “ out- 
patients.” If admitted, they would be passed through the hospital 
corridor to the wards. 

The administration block is placed at the Westminster Bridge end 
approached from the bridge. The one-pair story, which may be 
called the bridge level, is designed to provide entrance-hall and 
principal staircase, waiting-room, counting-house, receiver's room, 
strong-room, almoner’s room, and a suite of unappropriated offices. 
On the next floor is provided the governors’ hall and committee- 
room, with waiting-rooms, c,, the remainder of the block being 
appropriated to the treasurer’s residence. A staircase leads direct 
from the treasurer's house to the main corridor of the hospital. The 
two lower stories of this block are appropriated as residences for 
three porters, and for the domestic offices of the treasurer’s house, 
A kitchen is also provided for serving the dinners to the governor’s 
hall, without interference with the hospital kitchen, A fourth 
porter’s residence is provided in the lower story of the extreme 
a block. as 

‘our houses are provided for the resident officers, contain ing 
rooms each, exclusive of domestic offices, They are prs met 
from the Palace New-road, and communicate in the rear with the 
— — of amg hospital. 

he chapel, in the centre of the building, is designed to give 3 
sittings. The museums, school buildings. lecture theatres 2s, se 
proposed to be placed at the southern end of the ground, The 
warming is intended to be effected by open fireplaces, aided in cold 
weather by an auxiliary system of hot water. 

The building is to have fireproof floors throughout, formed with 
wrought and rolled iron joists and concrete. The floors will be of 
oak, and the wall-surfaces finished with Keene's or Parian cement, 
The terrace towards the river is proposed to be kept 4 ft. above the 
public footway. This, with the height of the parapet (3 ft. 6 in,), 
will prevent any overlooking by the public, : 

The whole building, or, rather, pile of buildings, will probably be 
faced with stone, and the cost in that case is estimated at £360,000, 

——_==z 

DIscOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA NEAR BATH.—Fa: 
Roman occupation in the neighbourhood of Bath ep eee 
A field in Wick parish, by the inequalities of its surface, has long been Pre. or 
upon as one likely to reward the antiquary in his researches, During the 
last ten days excavations have been carried on here under the and 
at the expense, of the Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, 
with very satisfactory results. A considerable portion of a very extensive 
Roman villa has been uncovered, and the plan of the two hypocausts and the 
foundation-walls of several rooms taken by Mr. Irvine. From the extent 
and massiveness of some of the main walls it appears to have been a villa of 
considerable importance. A great quantity of roofing-tiles, made 
“ pennant” stone, broken pieces of black, brown, and red pottery, a few bits 
of Samian ware, large and small headed nails (the latter used in roof 

rtions of the antlers of the large deer, bits of fine, wavy glass, coins of 
jower empire, and many other objects of interest have been found 
which will be deposited at the Literary Institution, 4 
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THE LAST OF THE TEMPLES. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette). 


Or many interesting points about the late Premier, 
one was that he was the last representative of an 
ancient and remarkable English family. ‘The senior 
line of his house, that of the Temples of Stowe, was 
absorbed about the middle of the last century by the 
Grenvilles, and still gives one of its family names to 
the ducal race of Buckingham. The junior and 
more distinguished line ended with the third Viscount 
Palmerston, who has just passed away; and a 
retrospective glance at its history will show that he 
wag essentially its child in intellect and character. 
We need not waste many words on the story which 
makes the Temples descend from Leofric, Earl of 
Chester, the husband of Godiva, When Swift wrote 
the life of Sir William Temple, the family claimed 
“to have come in with the Conquest.” A century 
earlier, when Burton, elder brother of the author of 
the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” wrote the “ Descrip- 
tion of Leicestershire,” the legend of their Saxon 
origin was equally unknown. “This land,” says 
Burton, speaking of “Temple,” in the hundred of 
Sparkenhoe, not far from Bosworth, “was granted 
by one of the old Earis of Leicester to the Knights 
Templars ;” and he tells ns that it was “ afterwards 
granted to a family of this place called Temple, being 
of great account in those parts.” Whether they were 
Normans or Saxons nobody can say: the former sup- 
position iseven more probable than the latter. Butthey 
were certainly landholders in the time of Henry IIL, 
when Robertus Temple de Temple held the estates 
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TUE LATE LORD PALMERSTON.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LATELY TAKEN BY MESSRS. WALKER, MARGARET-STREET, W.) 


in question; and ‘their marriages are on record 
since Edward I., in whose reign Henricus Temple 
allied himself with Matilda, daughter of John 
Ribbesford. The descendants of this pair called 
themselves Temple of Temple Hall, and were sub- 
stantial Leicestershire gentry, with arms on their 
monuments in the churches, traceable in authentic 
deeds, and duly recorded in the Visitation of Leicester- 
shire (Harl, MS, 1189) made under the direction of 
the famous Camden, when Clarenceux. Five genera- 
tions after the Henricus Temple last mentioned— 
that is to say, in the reign of Henry VI.—Thomas 
Temple, a third son of the then chief, settled at 
Whitney, in Oxfordshire. His descendant acquired 
Stowe in the sixteenth century ; and from the marri 

of Peter Temple, of Stowe, with Millicent Jekyll, 
came an elder brother, who carried on the Stowe 
line, and a second, Anthony, the progenitor of the 
Lords Palmerston, At this point the intellectual 
history of the family begins. Hitherto they had 
hved, like others of their rank, doing their local and 
public duties with little but local distinction. The 
tree, long rooted in the vigorous soil of feudalism, 
now began to flower into fame. 

William, son of Anthony Temple, of whom we 
have just spoken, became secretary to Sir Phili 
Sydney. He had been educated at a hi 
written some Latin essays which attracted Sir Philip's 
attention, and was taken into the service of that 
famous gentleman, who died in his arms, Sydney 
left Temple an annuity of £30 for life, and com- 
mended him on his death-bed to the Earl of Essex. 
The confidant of Sydney became the confidant of 


Devereux ; and, when his second patron lost his life, 
sought employment in Ireland. He was made Provoat 
of Dublin College, which he represented in the Irish 
Parliament. He was also a Master in Chancery ; and 
he ended his days in Dublin, in 1626, What his 
essays were like we have now no means of knowing ; 
but that Sydney admired him may answer for his 
talents, and that Sydney loved him for his character. 
The friendship of the Sydneys was extended to his 
son John, a man of still greater distinction. This 
Jobn Temple was educated at Dublin ; travelled, and 
was attached to the Court of Charles the First, by 
whom he was knighted. He was with the King when 
he marched against the Scots; and there are letters of 
his to the second Earl of Leicester (Sydney’s nephew) 
from Berwick. Leicester was Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland when the Irish Rebellion broke out, and 
Temple enjoyed much of his confidence. In 1646 
Sir John published a “History of 

Rebellion,” which is still curious for its facts, and 
not unreadable for its style, considering that the 
era of easy prose had not yet begun, The Palmerstons 
are sometimes talked of as an Irish family; but Sir 
John’s book is written from the point of view of a 
thorough Englishman, and the Temples never became 
Irish in any proper sense, Speaking of the efforts 
made by Queen Elizabeth to civilise the island, he has 
the following passage :— But all was in vain; the 
matter then wrought upon was not susceptible of any 
such noble forms ; those ways were hetrogeneall, and 
had no manner of influence upon the perverse disposi- 
tion of the Irish. The malignant impressions of irre- 
ligion and barbarism transmitted down, whether by 
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THE PARKS OF LONDON. 


THe minor parks, although as yet less known to the general 
ublic, are, if possible, more appreciated in their respective neigh- 
Coehnods than their senior rivals, Battereea and Kennington 
Parks, as well as the new grounds at Chelsea Hospital, are 
all under the management of Mr, Gibson, who had been previous'y 
for some years at Victoria Park, and before that at Chatsworth. 
The site of Battersea Park consisted, prior to its formation, of 
small freeholds and “Lammas” land. In lieu of the latter, a 
Lammas-hall has been erected in Battersea ; this serves as parochial 
offices, and also affords accommodation for concerts, scientific lec- 
tures, dc, The situation was very flat, and was occasionally over- 
flowed by the Thames at spring tides. It was, therefore, neces- 
sarily intersected by open drains, such as are seen on the Fens, but 
whics here serve as sewers likewise. During the summer months 
the place used to be the habitual resort of gipsies. Gambling of 
every sort bade defiance to the authorities, and, gradually increasing, 
became at last a public disgrace. The idea, therefore, of converting 
a hotbed of vice into a handsome park was well conceived. The 
unfavourable nature of the ground for the object proposéd 
caused great opposition to be made to it, but eventually an 
Act of Parliament was passed and steps at once taken 
for ita formation into a park in 1846, Before it was fit 
even to walk upon it was necessary to raise the entire sur- 
face, Fortunately, about this time the London Docks 
(Victoria) Extension was commenced. It was neeessary to 
excavate and remove thence to a distance immense quantities of 
earth, which were gladly received at Battersea-fields ; and from this 
and other sources not less than 1,000,000 cubic yards of earth have 
been deposited on this site. This, of course, occupied several yeare, 
and the actual formation of the park could not be commenced till 
1856; the drives, walks, and ornamental lake were then laid out and 
formed ; the planting began in 1857, and was nearly completed in 
the following year. Up tothis time the works were executed under 
Mr. Pennethorne, architect: of che Office of Works, when the present 
superintendent was appointed to take charge of and complete the 
unfinished works. Since then large quantities of earth have been 
deposited and formed into undulating mounds and banks, and 
several acres have been in this manner reclaimed along the banks of 
the river almost up to the Parliamentary limits. These deposits of 
earth were well adapted to the growth of trees andshrubs which 
consist of the choicest kinds of both, and have flourished luxuriantly, 
Due caution having been taken in their selection to reject such 
kinds as were known to dislike a smoky locality, the result is that 
this park contains one of the richest collections in or near London. 
About 200 acres are here appropriated to ornamental and recreative 
purposes, in some such proportion as follows—viz., grass surface, 
meen? water, 20; and shrubberies, plantations, drives, and 

8, 80, ; 

About thirty-four acres have been especially prepared for cricket, 
embracing match-grounds and practice-grounds for schools, as well 
as for the public generally, ere is likewise a separate practice- 
piece for organised clubs, about 120 of which have availed them- 
selves of it this season. On the two match-grounds 499 matches 
have been played between the 1st of May and the 30th of September 
of the present year. Other } open spaces are used for the drill 
and exercise of the troops stationed at Chelsea New Barracks, as 
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i i their ancestors or natural generation, had irrefragably 
a imenal taste necks and hardened their hearts against all the most 
s of reformation,” F 
POT cancel bneotl in short, as one of the governing or conquer- 
ing race among #n imperfectly conquered people. And his wife was 
an Englishwoman—a sister of Dr. Hammond, the celebrated divine. 
She died at Penshurst, and a letter of Temple’s to the Earl of 
Leicester contains a reference to the event, showing that he was a 
warm-hearted man. “ Your Penshurst,” he writes, “ was the place 
where God saw fit to take from me the desire of mine eyes, and the 

most sweet companion of my life.” ae ; 
Sir John Temple was a Royalist by inclination and connection, 
but he steered his way through the civil war eo as not to be an ex- 
treme man on either side. He acted, after 1644, with the Parliament, 
and held appointments under them, but was dismissed for voting that 
the King’s propozals for from the Isle of Wight were satis- 
factory. Afterwards he served Cromwell. and received favours from 
him ; but he aleo prospered after the Restoration, and died pros- 
perous, in 1677. The family type comes out very distinct in Sir 
John—a shrewd, wary man, good at business, practical in life and 
affairs, not without literary talent and scholarly taste, of kindly 
nature, and apt to attach to himself those who came in contact 
with him. In his eldest son, the far more famous Sir William 
Temple—the great “illustration” of the family, to borrow the 
French word—the same qualities are found in more brilliant de- 
velopment but in less happy proportion. His success as a diplo- 
matist in great negotiations, his popularity as a writer, sufficiently 
establish his talents ; and if his writings are less generally esteemed 
than they used to be, that is because critics dwell rather on his light 
essays—written before Addison and Steele had carried the essay to 
perfection—than on that book of his on the Netherlands, which is 
a text-book among Dutch students to this day. But political dis- 
appointments soured his temper, and was helped to do so by the 
gout, which had come to him, he says, “ from many ancestors, 
Yet he “had an extraordinary spirit and life in his humour, Swift 
tells us, “ with so agreeable turns of wit and fancy in his cony 
tion, that nobody was welcomer in all sorts of company. The 
worldliness, common-sense, and pleasantry scattered up and down 
his miscellanies often make a reader think of the autumnal and 
after-dinner speeches of the late Viscount ; but he had two favourite 
notions which his collateral descendant lived to refute. He thought 
that every man deteriorated after fifty, and that no man was fit for 
anything after having had the gout. In spite, however, of gout 
and disappointments, the natural toughness of the stock carried him 
on to his seventieth 4 : 
Sir William Temple left no descendants, and the line was carried 
on by his brother John, described as “ the best = in Ireland, 
who was Solicitor-General when quite Mave 3 and er of the 
Irish House of Commons before he was thirty. To the family 
talent he added the family geniality, and was always popular. He 
was Attorney-General in 1684, and passed his last years in East 
Sheen, Surrey, where he had bought a seat. It was his son wid 
who was made Viscount Palmerston, by George I, in 1722. 
In the preamble of the patent he is said to be “ priclaris ortum 
majoribus,” and it is added that his father and grandfather “‘ mune- 
ribus in Hibernia publicis . . . fide, pradentia, et abstinentia, 
functi sunt.” The son of the first Viscount died during the lifetime 
of his father (which extended to the great age of eighty-four years), 


; : ; , also of various volunteer corps. The district police are drilled here 
and lies buried, as three ou erations of the family all do, in the | 41.) ms are set sport tee trap-ball, sal and other games ; 
old church of Mortlake. His son succeeded to the of his | and when the cricket season terminates football is commenced, and 
long-lived grandfather, and was the Viscount Palmerston known is continued throughout the year. With the exception of a small 


to Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mdme, D'Arblay—a 
genuine Temple, evidently, but with the lighter qualities o the 
line in larger proportion than the solid ones. There has been some 
romantic gossip about his second marriage, the marriage from which 
the great statesman came. But the following extracts from that 
reapectable authority, the Gentleman's Magazine, in ita number for 
January, 1783, makes it appear to have been sufficiently respect- 
able :— At Bath, Lord Viscount Palmerston, of Ireland, M.P. for 
Hastings, to Miss Mary Mee, second daughter of the late Benjamin 
Mee, Esq., and sister of Benjamin Mee, Esq., one of the directors 
of the bank.” 

In reviewing the little family hi thus sketched, the general 
results which strike one are that food merston came from a famil 
of very ancient gentry, never connected, as faras his branch went, wi 
what is called aristocracy, and generally allied by with the 
middle class ; that it was a thoroughly English family in spite of 
its Irish employments, connected with England by property, and in 
almost every case marrying English wives; that it has Ts 
nearly unintermitted intellectual distinction for 300 years ; and that 
there has been a pervading likeness of character in the line all 
through. Practical statesmen or lawyers ; always fond of literature, 
and sometimes famous in it; succeasful men of the world, and 
worldly, but kind-hearted, genial, and capable of high feeling ; 
tough in constitution in spite of gout, and, for the most part, long- 
lived—the Temples were the natural forerunners and producers of 
the veteran who is just about to be laid in his grave. The old tree 
seems to have put forth all its force for one last crop. and to have 
concentrated all its hereditary qualities in the tough bit of fruit 
which has fallen so ripe and yet so sound in surface and at core. 


space used by the Civil Service Club, the rest of these grounds are 
kept by the De t of Woods and Forests. The lake is an 
artificial one, and is fed partly from the Thames and partly by a 
steam-engine, fixed for the purpose of supplying the park with 
water for the lodges, -fountains, flower-beds, urinals, 
&e, The depth of the water is too shallow for bathing, being only 
2} ft. deep, A large bathing-pond would be as fully appreciated in 
this iocallty as those at Victoria Park are. The lake, however, is 
extensively used for boating, the boats being let on hire by Mr, 
Greaves, of Chelsea. 

There is » gymnasium and playground in the south-eastern 
portion of the park, and on x peng adjacent to it Sunday and 
other schools are allowed to hold their annual treats, which, owing 
to the facility of access to the park, by both rail and water, are 
annually increasing in number, 

The subtropical of some four acres in extent, did great 
credit throughout the summer to Mr. Gibson, who has himself tra- 
velled in the Hast on a botanical mission for, and at the expense of, 
the late Dake of Devonshire, 

The peninsula, ees poe an area of five acres and a half was 
completed and opened to the public last June, It is laid out in 
the —— landscape style, combining a series of mounds with 
gentle slopes, between which are picturesque vistas. Nearly at its 
centre there is a reservoir, which is excavated below the level of 
the neighbouring springs. The water from this self-supplied source 
is as clear as tal; it is pumped into an elevated tank which 
holds 20,000 lons, from which are laid service-pipes for the 
supply of the park, 

uring the last two years a horse-ride has been formed about 
40 ft. wide. It commences at Chelsea Bridge, is continued along 
the river frontage to near the West Lodge, and thence to the west 
end of the south drive. This year it is being brought in the opposite 
direction to the east end of the same drive, and will be soon com- 
pleted. It will nome be extended along the south side next 
, and will then encircle the park. When it becomes better 
own, this will be one of the most attractive rides within easy 
reach of the fashionable parts of London, The advantage of a 
river frontage possessed by Battersea Park alone is shown by the 
fact that upwards of 12,000 persons have landed at the park piers 
on each of several fine Sundays this year. 

The tolls on Cheisea and Battersea Bridges are a great drawback 
to the enjoyment of this park, although it is frequented by many on 
the week days. But on Sundays, when the bridge is free, in fine 
weather, 40,000 or 50,000 people have been in the park at one time 
during the lasc summer. The gratuitous distribution of surplus 
bedding plants, authorised by the First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, has been made here, as elsewhere, this autumn, 

Perhaps no greater improvements in the landscape-gardening way 
have been made for many years on the northern bank of the Thames 
than those recently carried out in Chelsea Hospital grounds, which 
were, until of late, nearly in the formation in which they were 
originally laid out. The embankment on the north side of the 
Thames, the construction of new approaches to the handsome sus- 
pension-bridge at Chelsea, and other public improvements in this 
quarter rendered the entire reconstruction of these grounds neces- 
sary. The terraceson the south front, and, indeed, the whole sur- 
face in this part had to be raised 4} ft.; and, on the side nearest 
Chelsea Bridge, a depth of filling of from 10 ft. to 24 ft., was in- 
volved. This having been offected, the grounds were inclosed with 
a substantial iron railing in front, and their superficial formation 
was completed in 1862. In carrying out these works, some 100,000 
cubic yards of various sorts of stuff were deposited by contract, and 
the grounds thus made are equal to any of a like extent near 
London. 

The raising of the ground above-mentioned rendered it necessary 
either to sacrifice or transplant an avenue of fine old pollard lime- 
trees, planted in the ceatre of the grounds some 150 years ago. It 
was decided to attempt their removal, and this has been effected by 
powerful machines, four or five tons of earth being taken with each 
tree, They have been formed into two avenues, one on the eastern 
and the other on the western side of the grounds; and so success- 
fully has this been done that not # tree has been lost, These 
grounds are liberally adorned with flowering plants, and, being kept 
in good order, look very brilliant in summer. 

A portion of the grounds occupying the site on which Ranelagh 
House formerly stood is devoted to the private use of the inmates 

| of the hospital, and is kept in order by the Lords Commissioners. 
It has been recently re-formed and laid out at their expense. in 
astyle corresponding to that of the adjoining grounds, Here allot- 


OUR PORTRAIT OF LORO PALMERSTON. 


Tue portrait of the late lamented Premier which we this week 
publish is from a photograph by Measre. Walker, of Margaret-street, 
Oavendish-square, and is believed to be the last for which the noble 
Lord vat. The photograph is considered by Lady Palmerston and 
the family to be exceedingly good, and since the death of the 
original, Messra, Waiker have had orders for additional copies. His 
Lordship went almost straight from the dentist's, where he had been 
getting a new set of teeth put in, to the artist. This dental opera- 
tion prevented the under lip from hanging down; and Messrs, 
Walkers’ portrait is the only one with this feature, and all the noble 
Lord's friends declared that this alteration in the arrangement of the 
mouth made him look ten years younger. 


ECLIPSES IN 1866,—In the year 1866 there will be three eclipses of the 
sun—namely, on March 16 and April 15, both of which are invisible from 
Europe ; the third will take place on Oct, 8, and is partly visible, as the sun 
will be eclipsed at the time of sunset, There are two eclipses of the moon— 
namely, on March 31 and on Sept, 24. The former occurs early in the morn- 
ing, and the latter invisible from Europe. The first solar eclipse will take 
place on March 16, and will be visible from a part of North America, The 
second eclipse of the year is that of the moon, on the morning of March 31, 
visible from England. The third eclipse is of the sun; greatest pliuse 
April 25, visible from Australia andthe Southern Ocean, The fourth eclipse 
is of the moon, Sept. 24; it is total; it is invisible from England. The 
fifth and last of the year is a partial eclipse of the sun on Oct. 8; it begins 
at twenty-six minutes after four in the afternoon. 


TUE CAISTOR LIFE-BOAT.—The life-boat men at Caistor, near Great 
Yarmouth, have just sent £10 to the National Life-boat Institution. These 
brave men have been afloat since 1858 in their life-boat twenty-three times 
on service, and have saved 135 lives from shipwreck, besides helping to bring 
four disabled vessela to harbour, The life-boat which has done such noble 
work is now unfit for further service, and on Wednesday last she was replaced 
by & magnificent new life-boat, 45 ft. long. the gift of the working people 
of Birmingham to the National Life-boat Institution. They had previously 
given the society the expense of the life-boat at Sutton, on the Lincolnshire 
coast, On Wednesday a deputation from Birmingham attended at the launch 
of the new life-boat at Caistor, 

A SLY WIpOWER.—A rich old widower in Canada is said to have 
ayn a very artful scheme to gain the hand of the belle of the village, 

fe got an old gipsy to tell the young lady's fortune in words which he 
dictated as follows :—“ My dear young lady, your star will soon be hid for 
a short time by a very dark cloud, but when it reappears it will continue to 
shine with uninterrupted splendour until the end of your days. Before one | 
week, a wealthy old widower, wearing a suit of black and a fine castor hat, 
will pay you a visit and request your hand in marriage. You will accept 
his offer, become his wife, and be left a widow in possession of all his pro- 
perty before tie close of tnis year. Your next husband will be the young 
man of whom you think most at present.” Three days after, the old 
g ntleman, dressed in the manner described by the gipsy, presented himeelf 
to the young lady, and the marriage followed. The year is more than out, 
bat the tough old widower still lingers, 
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ments are set apart for the pensioners, consisting of a square rod 
each; und they are so successfully cultivated by some of these men 
that as much as £10 or £11 has been realised on one allotment, This 
is done chiefly by the cultivation of the musk-plant, of which two 
and three crops are obtained in a season, and for which there js an 
easy sale to hawkers. f 

From what we have succinctly and imperfectly described, it will 
be seen that, starting from the south side of Battersea Park, and 
passing between the well laid-out grounds of Chelsea Hospital and 
the new Guards’ Barracks to the end of Lower Sloane-street, the 
commencement of a grand road from Battersea to Hyde Park has 
been made, When, if ever, the connecting link, vid Sloane-street, 
will be formed is another question. _ 

Kennington Park is of bag Speen recent formation, having 
been inclosed about 1851. The space it occupies was known as 
“ Kennington-common,” which had become a thorough public 
nuisance, and a source of extreme annoyance to those who dwelt in 
its vicinity, who, when the park was projected, offered to subscriba 
£5000 towards its formation, There are large vitriol works close at 
hand, which do not promote the luxuriant growth of the trees 
and shrubs. They have, however, gradually, though slowly, 
improved of late. In laying out this little park, of thirty-four 
acres, an amalgamation of the plain geometrical and the English 
styles has been adopted, the latter having been completed about 
three years since. It is furnished with a gymnasium and a play- 
ground, which, in that populous neighbourhood, are in constant use, 
There is likewise a handsome drinking-fountain, presented by Mr, 
Felix Slade, of Lambeth, and designed by Mr. Driver. It is con- 
structed of polished granite, surmounted by a bronze casting, which 
represents Hagar and Ishmael at the weil. There are two large 
grass inclosures in the centre of these grounds, in which a very 
good plan, and one worthy of adoption elsewhere, is pursued, to 
preserve the turf from utter destruction. Different portions of the 

ark are closed and opened alternately to the public. Were it not 

‘or this precaution, there would not be a living blade of grass to be 
seen by the end of July; every vestige of turf would be tramped 
to death. By permission of the First Commissioner of Works, these 
open spaces are used for the inspection of local volunteer corps and 
other purposes. ‘The usual floral decorations are carried out during 
the season, which, considering the quantity of smoke and deleterious 
fumes issuing from the adjoining chemical! works, succeed as well 
as can be expected, The park is surrounded by a wrought-iron 
fence, backed by a privet hedge. No metropolitan park is a greater 
boon to, or is more highly appreciated by, those who can enjoy its 
privileges than the park at Kennington. 

The origin of Victoria Park was this. In the fourth and fifth 
years of her present Majesty’s reign an Act was passed to enable 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to complete the sale of 
York House and to purchase with the proceeds a Royal park. The 
Duke of Selbelanl, paid £72,000 for the remainder of the )ease of 
that house, and this money was applied to the purchase of about 
290 acres of land, situated in the parishes of St. John, Hackney ; 
St. Matthew, Bethnal-green ; and St. Mary, Stratford-le- Bow, in the 
county of Middlesex. Nearly one third of the acreage mentioned is 
taken for building-ground; the rest is Victoria Park. Ita site had 
been previously market-gardens and brick-fieids, The ornamental 
lake is made over the rough brick-field, near to which stood Bishop 
Bonner's famous hall. The park is bounded on the north side by 
Hackney ; on the south by Sir G. Duckett’s Canal, running nearly 
east and west; and on the west by the Regent’s Canal. It is 
divided into two portions—the Ornamental or West Park, and the 
East Park. In the former there is an ornamental lake, having 
about ten acres of surface, with three very pretty islands. Here 
boats are hired, at 1s, per hour; and there are numbers of waterfowl 
of various kinds, On the south-west side of the lake there is a fine 
avenue of elm-trees, with a carriage-drive and shady walks; there 
is also an arcade here, furnished with seats, On the north-west end 
of the lake there is a handsome walk called “The Vale,” which is 
planted with choice trees, shrubs, and flowers. Close adjacent are 
the greenhouses and pits for raising and wintering the plants, but 
they look scarcely large enough for the purpose. ‘ this portion of 
the park there are several separate flower-gardens, ribbon-borders 
300 yarda long, and mixed flower-beds of considerable extent, tilled 
with various plants, * 

The east park is used for games, and contains two bathing-lakes, 
which are well supplied with water. These are much frequented, 
as many as 7000 people having often bathed there in one morning. 
They are open from four to eight o'clock a.m. Every means is taken 
to ensure the safety of the bathers. Buoys are fixed, showing the 
depth of water ; there is a boat with a man ready to aid if necessary ; 
and the swimming-master, Woodbridge, is always in attendance. 
The extent of these two lakes is about six acres, 

At the extreme end of the park is the cricket-ground, of thirty- 
five or forty acres, Here sixty or eighty wickets are often pitched, on 
Saturdays. The ground is rolled and mown with a machine. About 
one third of the way through the park is the Victoria drinking- 
fountain, presented by Miss Burdett Coutts; and, to add to the 
means afforded for public exercise and recreation, there are gym- 
nasia, as there are also swings and merry-go-rounds. Victoria— 
of course called after her Majesty the Queen—is a very pretty park, 
and is admitted by all visitors to do credit to its original designer 
and its present superintendent, Mr. Merrett, 

ALL-ENGLAND PLOUGHING-MATCHES.—The contest for superiority, 
which has been in progress for some time past, was carried’on last week with 
unabated vigour, and, notwithstanding the weather, large numbers of agri- 
culturists were attracted to the meetings. Six matches “ Open to all 
England” took place—viz., at Chepstow, Bourne, Gloucester, Mitcheldean, 
Forest of Dean, and St, Briavels, Monmouthshire. The Chepstow match 
was gained by Messra, Ransome, of Ipswich ; the other five matches were all 
carried off by the Bedford plough of Messrs. Howard, 

TUE FORTHCOMING SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW AND THE CATTLE 
PLAGUE.—The rumours which have been extensively circulated that the 
annual cattle show of the Smithfield Club will this year be suspended in con- 
sequence of the cattle plague are entirely without foundation, The show 
will take place as usual, at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, in the first 
week in December—commencing on Monday, the 4th, and closing on Friday, 
the Sth, of that month. It is to be borne in mind that the Great Metro- 
politan Cattle Show is not only an exhibition of fat stock, but that it is a 
market lasting four days, and, until the Government decide to stop the 
metropolitan Monday and Thursday markets (an almost impossible decision), 
there is no likelihood that that which may be called the Agricultural Hall 
Market will be interfered with. All the stock sent, and for which the 
entries are more numerous than ever, are intended for the butchers on this 
occasion; none will be returned home for the chance of a second prize next 
year. We understand, however, that special and most stringent precautions 
against disease will be adopted by the Smithfield Club. A staff of veterinary 
surgeons will beestablished,and one will always be on the premises at night, 
as wellas during each day, Cattle watchmen will make rounds at regular 
hours of the night, and inspect each animal, and, on the least suspicion of 
disease, it will be immediately removed toa hospital. Shows of breeding 
stock have been very properly discontinued, but the fat stock market af 
London is weekly filled, not only with cattle from all parts of the kingdom, 
but from Denmark, Holland, North and South Germany, and, recently, from, 
Hungary and Poland. 

PooR RATES AND PAUPERISM.—A return issued by the Poor-T.aw Board, 
incinding the whole of England, minus about 1 per cent (viz., parishes incor- 
porated under Gilbert's Act and single parishes still governed by the 43rd of 
Elizabeth), shows that in the half year ending at Lady Day, 1865, the ex- 
penditure for in-maintenance and outdoor relief of the poor amounted to 
£2,219,858, @ decrease of 1'4 per cent, as compared with the half year 
ending at Lady Day, 1864. Of course, the decrease was greatest in Lanca- 
shire, but the ratio of decrease was nearly as large in Derbyshire ; and & 
decrease was observable also in Cheshire, Westmorland, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, Cornwall, and Northumberland, On the other hand, there was 
an appreciable increase in the metropolis and in the counties of Rotland, 
Oxford, Warwick, Gloucester, Berks, Bedford, Stafford, Notts, and Darham. 
‘The monthly return has also been issued for August. At the close of that 
month the number of persons in receipt of relief from the rates in the north- 
western division, consisting of Lancashire and Cheshire, was 13 per cent less 
than at the corresponding period of 1864. In the residue of the kingdom, 
taken as a whole, the numbers were almost identical at the two periods; bat 
the several divisions of the kingdom, taken separately, show some variation. 
In the north midland division there was a decrease of 3°39 per cent in 
August, 1865, as compared with August, 1864; in the eastern countics a 
decrease of 1°74, and in the northern of 1°18 per cent. The pauperism in the 
metropolis showed an increase of 2.03 per cent, the numbers relieved rising 
from little more than 89,000 to very nearly 91,000, 
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Shellburn. BY. ALEXANDER Leia iNTON, Author of “ Curious 
storied Traditions of Scottish Life,’ ‘“ Mysterious Legends of 


idinburgb,” &c. London : Smith, Elder, and Co, 

a very queer sort of a story--not s» much, however, for its 
prea as ris manner. We don’t know who or what Mr. 
‘Alexander Leighton is; but we have a tolerably good notion of 
the characteristics of the Scottish schoolmaster; and we should 

certainly be inclined to set down Mr. Leighton for a “dominie.” 
His style is remarkable for that pompous roundaboutism, that 
passion for out-of-the-way words and pbrases, and that weakness 
for showing his “lair” by the use of classical and foreign words 
and allusions, which are such distinguishing features in the lucn- 
prations of the genuine Scottish “ maister” of the old school, If a 
dozen words can be dragged into a sentence which would be better 
reduced to six, Mr. Leighton is sure to employ the dozen ; if ascrap of 
French or Latin can possibly be lugged in, it will certainly be made 
to do duty; if an uncommon word can be substituted for one in 
ordinary use, the uncommon one is chosen by Mr. Leighton ; and if 
a very commonplace incident or character can be illustrated, whether 
appropriately or not, by a classical allusion, you may rely upon the 
allusion being at hand. All this, perhaps, constitutes fine writing— 
in Mr. Leighton’s estimation ; but we humbly submit that it smacks 
somewhat of pedantry, and decidedly mars the interest of the 
story. We do not mean to say that our author uses words 
improperly, that he invents, or even falls back upon positively 
obsolete phrases; all the words he employs will be found in the 
dictionary—when looked for ; but who cares to read a novel with 
Johnson or Webster at hand "for constant reference? Perhaps, as 
we have referred to these peculiarities of Mr. Laightou’s styia. we 
ought to point out one or two specimens of what we mean. When 
our author has occasion to say that a thing was disagreeable 
to any of his characters, he says he or she “relucted”’ against it. 
If he wants to describe the conduct and characteristics ot a step- 
mother, he calls them “novercal.” If he wants to show that one 
motive checked another, he says that a “ correpting” influence was 
brought to bear, Andeoon. Of Mr, Leighton’s fancy for learned 
allusions the following sentence will be a sufficient instance :—“ If 
she had been a bas biew classic—which she could not be with those 
unclassical feelings of hers--she might have been ingenious in 
remembering the fable that, when Aurora imbued Tithon with long 
life by means of the vapour she exhaled from her breast, he thereby 
got bis lips softened for kissing the daughters of men.’ Again, as 
a specimen of Mr, Leighton’s habit of getting into the stilted style 
of writing, and of darkening sense by a profusion of words, we 
may cite the following description of his hero's mother :— 

She was—we may take the opportunity of saying—a woman of con- 
siderable presence; only a good judge of appearances would have seen that 
in her the relaxed sinews of rural negligence were occasionally under the 
tightening call of town manners. She had once got in London a shock of 
etiquette, with all the effects of galvaniem ; with this difference, that the 
jerkings remained after the influence passed. Not that she permitted this to 
interfere with a kind of natural dignity, but that the extraneous thing might 
have been distinguished from the intraneous, and a lover of consistency and 
simplicity would have liked better to have had the natural as unadorned 
adorped Lhe most, 

tut’ we have said enough about Mr. Leighton’s style. Indeed, we 
would not have said so much, did not the author continually crop 
up in almost every page of the story. 

A word now as to the story itself. There is nothing very original 
either in the plot or in the characters. We have the time-honoured 
Baronet of old descent, Sir George Rowley by name, deformed in 
body but more so a great dealin mind, There is the stern, harsb, 
und selfish stepmother, Lady Rowley the second. There is a meek, 
mild, sweet-tempered, simple-hearted, yielding, and yet, when put 
to the test, firm and high-souled daughter, Alice Rowley, There 
is a sparkling, vivacious, mercurial, and clever lover, Patrick 
tireme, There is a baby brother, by the stepmother, of 
whom, however, all we know are his mother’s plottings in 
lis favour, frustrated in the end, however, by his death, 
There uve the hero's mother, already described ; an ancient dowager, 
Sir George’s mother; two other ladies, two lawyers, and a 
faithful “servant maid and man.” These for characters, For plot, 
there is a secret marriage under false names, of which the heroine is 
the fruit, but which is afterwards repudiated by the father, he of the 
deformed person and mind above mentioned. There is the con- 
sequent stain of bastardy on poor Alice, Tree is a wonderful parure 
of diamonds given in secret by the dowager to her grand-daughter, 
but greatly coveted by the stepmother—we beg pardon, the novercal 
person. ‘There is an attempt to frighten Alice into the surrender of 
her grandmother's gift by taking her before the sub-sheriff for secret 
examination, And there is the upsetting of all the vile plot by the 
discovery in the ivory box containing the diamonds of the certifi- 
cate of marriage of Sir George to Alice's mother, and another docu- 
ment under the hand of the "eke dowager, proving that this certifi- 
cate is genuine and refers to her son and the first Lady Rowley (dead 
also), and a clause bequeathing the marriage certificate and the dia- 
monas to Alice. Of course, after that all ends happily for the 
virtuous and badly for the wicked. There are here the elements of a 

very good story, and the story would be good were it not spoiled 
ly the faults of style we have pointed out. We must also be allowed 
to object to the good taste of the author in making his hero—Patrick 
Grewe—speak of Sir George's personal deformity in presence of his 
daughter, and that, too, before the father’s cruelty had developed 
itself and justified ‘the sneer. Patrick, the boy, might be pardoned 
by all but sir George Rowley for mocking at that gentleman’s hump ; 
but Patrick, the man, should not have made a daughter, and his 
aflianced wife, blush for her father's deformity. Even instantly 
kissing away the poor girl's tears, does not atone for the thought- 
jess and indelicate speech which caused them to flow. On the whole, 
“ Shellburn,” as we have said, is a good story ; and if Mr. Leighton 
will condescend to eschew or modify the faults we have mentioned 
we shali be glad to welcome him again to the field of fiction. 


The Shaving of Shagpat ; an Arabian Entertainment. By GEORGE 
a teem A new Edition. Chapman and Hall. 


“Did you ever see it rain at Harrogate, Sir?” “No, Sir; I 
never did.” “Then you have a pleasure yet to come, Sir.” 2 
Let usask the reader—Have you read “ The Shaving of Shagpat ? 
No? Then you have a pleasure yet to come. Buy this cheap edition 
at once, admire the frontispiece—a fine steel engraving of the 
Beautiful Bhanavar among the Serpents—and then proceed to enjoy 
one of the most thoroughly enjoyable books ever written. Every 
man to his taste; but, for our parts, we would rather read “ The 
Shaving of Shagpat” than all the novels of theseason. This may not 
be high praise for Mr. Meredith ; but it is a strong recommendation 
to the general reader, The book is, as its title expresses, an 
“ Arabian Entertainment ”—a series of Oriental romantes within a 
romance; but the reader will, of course, expect to find the charm 
of the writing increased lights of modern culture ; and, above all, 
Mr. Meredith is a poet. "Ye does write novels, but ‘ne has no buai- 
ness to do it, and nobody knows that better than himself. He has 
much humour, a mind most sensitive to impressions of all kinds, and 
great activity, so that be does, ina manner, accommodate himself to 
the conditions of the novel as we in modern times understand 
it. But it is in fantastic writing, and in try pure and 
simple, that he is at home, and reeyag el to the eye of his reader 
feels himself at home, and delights in his power. In fantastic 
narrative, where his mind has free play, he is a most exquisite and 

subtle writer, and wonderfully prolific in beautiful pictures. 

As a novelist, a8 a romancist, and as a poet, Mr. Meredith is dis- 
tinguished, above all things, by the readiness with which his “fancy 
turns to thoughts of fove.” Who knows better than he how to 


tread the thinnest ice of passionate suggestion and not cease to be a | 


poet? There are many ways of wriung about the loveliness of 


women, 
alive to it. 
Macdonald—who is also by nature & 
fortune a writer of novels—but 


There is much to compare in 
poet and romancist, by mis- 


what differences there are 


1 rites like a man who is keenly | 
Mr. Meredith always w ne Me Gene | 
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 afterature, «SS*«*d etre then tro en of gain these two men of geniua! Toth of ten write prose the 
~~ ife of which is the poetry which the prose holds in suspension ; 
ut what a gulf, for example, between Mr. Macdonald's way and 
Mr. Meredith's way of suggesting a fair woman ora love scene. 
A man might desire no greater pleasure than to lie on a sofa (as 
Gray said) and read them all day long—the ethical subtleties of 
Mr. Macdonald turn by turn with the sensuous vividness of Mr. 
Meredith, who makes you see the flashing of a jewel or the round- 
ing of a limb, and fills the air with aweet odours all about. 

In order to excite the curiosity of those who did not read this 
sumptuous book upon its first appearance, we quote the opening :— 

It was ordained that Shit It Bagars veined 

in at b) ‘arag, nep! 
Mustapha, chief barber to the Court of Pua” po Bh Eel Rape 
of Shimpoor, the son of Shoolpi, the son of Shullum ; and they had been 
clothiers for generations, even to the time of Shagpat, iNustrions. 

Now thestory of Shibli Bagarag, and of the ball he followed, and of the 
subterranean kingdom he came to, and of the enchanted palace he entered, 
and of the sleeping King he shaved, and of the two Princesses he released, 
rari vat — held in ‘subjection by the arts of one and bottled by her, is 

as "t were w 2 
pcan ela a pe ke port “ ae e finger-nails of men and traced in their 


Ripe with oft telling and old is the tale, 
But ’tis of the sort that can never grow stale. 


Now things were in that condition with Shibli Bagarag that on a certain 
day he was hungry and abject, and the city of Shagpat the clothier was 
before him ; so he made towards it, deliberating as to how he should procure 
a meal, for he had not # dirhem in his girdle, and the remembrance of great 
dishes and savoury ingredients were to him as the illusion of rivers sheening 
on the sands to travellers gasping with thirst. 

We warmly recommend “The Shaving of Shagpat” as a book to 
buy. It is an inexhaustible fund of entertainment and suggestion, 
and will be turned to again and again, in the weary hour when the 
blood runs slow and the whole world is dun-colour. Mr. Sandys’ 
“ Bhanavar the Beautiful” (the frontispiece) is so charming that we 
wonder it has not found its way into the print-shops. For ourselves, 
we do not mind confessing that we felt as if we should like another 
copy of the engraving ! 


The Grey Woman, and Other Tales. By Mrs, GASKELL, 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

We have lately had good reason to complain of the flood of reprinted 
periodical articles which have been poured upon us without stint or 
mercy. But there are reprints and reprints, and we have not the least 
inclination to find fault with Mrs, Gaskell for making and publishing 
this collection of stories, most of which have already appeared 
in various publications. These tales are all good, as, indeed, is nearly 
everything which Mrs. Gaskell has written. Another merit of the 
volume is that, unlike certain other authors who have lately 
favoured (?) the world with reprints of their stray papers, she does 
not seek to conceal weakness by the adoption of a quaint, showy, and 
“taking” title, but simply and honestly calls her book “ The Grey 
Woman, and Other Tales.” Others may be compelled to resort to 
such devices as “ Rook’s Gardens” and “Tales for the Marines ;” 
but Mrs, Gaskell does not, What she issues will pass for 


London : 


good literary coin without any adventitious aid. Her 
writings n not “the foreign aid” of fancy titles; — 
truthfel simplicity is their best recommendation. “ Th 


Grey Woman.” the leading story in the book, is a tale of the 
chauffeurs (robbers and murderers) of the Continent ; and those who 
delight in the terrible will have ample gratification, “Curious if 
True” relates an adventure in Germany, which is very curious 
indeed—if true, ‘Six Weeks at Heppenheim ” is a very pretty love- 
story, in which one phase of female nature in love matters—that of 
temporarily, from false pide, rejecting what is most desired—is 
finely portrayed. But the gem of the collection is, perhaps, 

“ Libbie Marsh's Three Eras,” in which the influences of a genuine! y- 
good-hearted girl preaching by action are admirably delineated. 
We are neither young nor sentimental—in fact, our beard is pretty 
well flecked with grey, and we have become somewhat case-hardened 
in novel-reading ; and yet we will not swear that there was not a very 
unaccountable mistiness before onr eyes occasionally when reading 
this story. We were quite under the spell of Libbie’s goodness, and 
therefore we do not wonder that Margaret Marehall, the termagant, 
scold, and terror of her neighbourhood, succumbed before it and 
became the mildest of the mild, whose tongue no longer was heard 
in wordy warfare in the court. We have mentioned only a few of 
the tales in this agreeable volume, which we heartily commend, as 
containing much entertaining reading and teaching many excellent 
lessons, and that, too, without that pomp and parade which often 
make moral teaching defeat its own object. We must not omit to 
mention that the book is nicely illustrated and beautifully printed, 


Life-Incidents and Poetic Pictures, Triibner 
and 

Mr. Powell is, we remember, an old acquaintance of this journal, 
little books of his having reached us at least twice before. His verses 
improve, and we may at least congratulate him on holding his head 
up, and getting along. in spite of the “dyspepsia” and the short 
commons about which he is so candid. 

Mr. Powell is a working man who, after trying mill-work, railway- 
work, shopkeeping, and all with smali success, or, at least, with vicis- 
situdes that drove him into all manner of social wildernesses, took to 
nondescript forms of literature. Where he got the money for his 
magazine venture—which we happen to remember very well—we 
cannot make out ; indeed, throughout his story, we seem to be per- 
petually finding him penniless, and yet entering upon fresh enter- 
prises that seem to require a good many pence. But life is full of 
these mysteries! Mr, Powell is, we are inclined to think, a 
thoroughly honest fellow, not without chivalry, but decidedly 
without any sense of humour. He is now, as we gather, a 
Spiritualist, or Electro- Biologist, or both, and goes about lecturing. 
Surely, we once reviewed in these columns a Spiritualist book of his, 
with some “ spirit-drawings ” ? 

The frankness with which Mr. 
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Powell narrates his “ Life- 


Incidents,” tells us how he bought, now and then, a gross of 
green spectacles, felt queasy, took only eighteenpence at a lecture, 
offered an overreaching landlord a Bank of Elegance note; “asserted” 


himself in the most ludicrous situations, and so on, is without 
parallel, except in the writings of Poet Close—with whom, however, 
we are not comparing Mr. Powell in any other respect. That the 
comparizon is in that particular just, will appear from an extract or 
two, which we cannot resist the temptation of making. Mr. Powell, 
at Eastbourne, “ biologised” a lady for headache, and then in the 
daughter “produced various phenomena which much gratified the 
mother.” hat followed is thus described :— 
ONLY A PIECE OF COLD FOWL, INDEED! 

Mre. T. rang the bell, and abruptly ordered some cold fowl to be placed 
before me; but, having only breakfasted about an hour or so, 1 wanted 
nothing to eat. The fowl was brought in, nevertheless. I sat for several 
minutes discussing the fowl and the probable fee for my services, I had a 
very short time to wait before a visitor entered, who was welcomed by Mrs. 
T. almost with the same breath she desired the servant to open the hall-door 
for Mr. Powell. Of course I walked out, but not without feeling # keen 
sense of the cool effrontery of a person who could engage a professional man 
to alleviate pain and amuse her, and expect a piece of cold fowl to compensate 
for the exertion and the loss of time. 

But the following scene, which took place at Windsor, is as fine 
in ite way as anything Poet Close ever wrote :— 

Amongst my more frequent patrons were two of the sons of the Duke of 
A——, who always came accompanied by their tutor, a Mr. L. On one occa- 
sion I received an invitation to lunch with their Lordships. Mr. L., the 
tutor, whose courtesy still lives in my esteem, presided, and engaged his 
ariscocratic pupils and myself in conversation about Pre-Raphaelitism, a 
subject almost foreign to me, and I was nut disposed to publish re ignorance 
by even venturing an opinion during the conversation. 1 had been assisted 
to some turbot, and naar scarcely tasted it, being engaged listening to the 
remarks of the tutor. A powdered servant behind my chair, whose fingers 
must have been uneasy to clutch something, seized my plate and ran off with 
it, returning with aclean one. I was this time assisted to beef, and thought 


iI would really do proper duty, when one of the young Lords wished the “ Pro- 


fessor” to inform them how he produced certain biological experiments, Of 
course I could not help replying, but during the interval of time it took to 
| make my reply understood, the powdered servant seized my plate a second 
time, replacing it as before with a clean one, I was then assisted to pastry, 
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and thought I would not allow the powdered flunkey to molest my comfort 
athird time, Butalas! what wasthe nse? Their young Lordships had 
an appetite for biology, and I had better have had none for pastry, 
for on the very instant when 1 had placed my fork down to take my hand- 
kerchief from my pocket, all were looking for my words with greedy eager- 

ss, and all greediness on my part, had I felt any, could not possibly have 
isfied, for the powdered flunkey ran off with my remaining tart. 
1s past endurance. I resolved to give myself up to conversation, and 
to make a fool of my appetite no longer. Cheese and salad I declined, I 
believe much to the satisfaction of the flunkey, whom I would have sacrificed 
a fortune at that minute to have biologised. 

The book furnishes many more passages equally a eo ; and 
we can honestly say our readers will find it entertaining. We wish 
Mr. Powell all happiness, and will be as candid with him as he is 
with his public, adding that we should be glad to hear of his having 
ceased to believe in the “ spir'*s ” and found his way into some kind 
of quiet, permanent, reasonably remunerative employment, which 
would leave him at liberty to _— verses as usual, without  opmage 
him ia situations so suprem - absurd as come of those which he 
records as if they were worth the trouble—which they are not. 


The Young Englishwoman, A Journal of Fiction and Entertainin 
Literature, Music, Poetry, Fine Arts, Fashions, and ee. ant 
Ornamental Needlework. Vol, I. London: S. 0. Beeto’ 


Mr. Beeton has just issued the first completed volume of his “ ‘Young 
Englishwoman,” a periodical which, from its commencement, has 
had a thorough success. Nor is this to be wondered at when we 
consider the excellence and variety of its contents, Though 
addressed specially to young Englishwomen, this periodical may 
well be perused by both male and female persons of all ages. 
Several excelient tales are among its contents, the most remarkable 
of which is a wonderfully clever story, entitled “The True History 
of a Young Ragamuflin,” which is sufficient in itself to give a 
character of high excellence to the publication, The volume is 
accompanied by a supplemental case containing a variety of designs 
for costumes, crochet-work patterns, &c., many of which are very 
tasteful and pretty. 
FINE ARTS. 
a gs 
GUSTAVE DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

For the last few days Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, who 
were the first to make the British public acquainted with the works 
of this remarkable artist in a cheap form, have issued invitations to 
the critics and others connected with art and literature to a private 
view of Doré’s latest work—his illustrations of the Bible. 

These illustrations consist of no less than 230 large page drawings, 
which have occupied Doré’s pencil for four years, and would 
probably have kept any other artist employed for a far longer 

iod. It is impossible not to feel surprised, almost bewildered, on 
earning that this enormous work, which might be the labour of a 
lifetime, is only one of many similar undertakings of almost equal 
magnitude performed by one artist, who even now has not attained 
thirty, an age at which few artists hitherto have begun to reap their 
fame. 

Before entering on our review of the Bible illustrations we will 
venture to remind our readers of the principal works of this great 
draughtsman, First and foremost comes a work which he has per- 
haps never since equalled, which he has certainly never surpassed— 
“The Wandering Jew,” The manner in which the artist, without 
any exaggeration of the natural objects, shows how the condemned 
Hebrew is haunted by images in the clouds, the rocks, the trees— 
nay, in his own shadow—of the Saviour bearing the croas on the 
road to Calvary, is something go fine, both in conception and exe- 
cution, that it must be seen to be properly appreciated. 

The breadth and grandeur of the illustrations of Dante will be 
remembered by all who have had the good fortune to see them. 
Attempts have often been made to depict the awful punishments 
beheld by the poet, under the guidance of Virgil, in the “ Inferno ;” 
but they have so uniformly failed to be more than stage bogey- 
isme, that it was universally agreed that no pencil could realise the 

t's ideas, But Doré hus effectually disproved the ee 

e has fully embodied all the gigantic terror of the poem ; perhaps 

in some instances Dante is even indebted to his illustrator, the 

pencil appealing to us and speaking to us so much more piainly than 

the pen, One noticeable feature in this series ia the calm repose with 

which Doré invests the figures of Dante and Virgil, as they pass 

amid all the agonies and horrors which speak so vividly in the 
figures around them, 

The Don Quixote series is tolerably well known. The quaint 
vagaries of the Don and Sancho, and the sombre wildness of 
Spanish scenery—not to mention the weird workings of magic— 
have afforded ample scope for the fertile fancy and _ facile 
handling of the great Frenchman, whose mind has much that 
is akin to that of the great Spaniard. A less-known book, the 
“Contes Drolatiques” of Balzac—a book which is unfortanately not 
adapted altogether for the drawing-room table, contains some fine 
specimens of Doré’s varied agng the romantic, the chivalrous, 
the grotesque, the diabolical, the beautiful, and the horrible, all 
exercise his pencil in these pages, swarming with small inch- “square 
cuts, into which mines of humour and fancy are compressed, 

That most amusing of all amusing books, ‘ Baron Munchausen,” 
has also been enriched by the genius of Doré ; and it is needless to say 
how the artist has revelled in the absurdities and impossibilities of 
that greatest of liars. We are glad to see that Messrs, Cassell are 
about to publish the Baron, who is not as well known to the present: 
generation as he should be. An introduction is promised by Mr. 
Teignmouth Shore, who, in the course of research, has picked up a 
few facts that will astonish a good many. 

Throughout all these works Doré exhibits the same fancy and 
humour—the same power of composition and knowlege of drawing. 
And, what is more strange when we consider how prolific his pencil 
has been, he has never once repeated himself, far less borrowed 
from others. 

The only thing, therefore, to be feared when such a genius under- 
took to illustrate the Bible, was that his humour might, in spite of 
himself vestepe all the more for the attempt to repreas it) ran riot 
occasionally in treating of the less solemn portions of the sacred 
narrative. Such a fear, however, a glance at the pictures will prove 
to be entirely groundless, Gustave Doré has brought to the task 
all the qualities which have hitherto distin him, except his 
sense of the grotesque; or, if he has employed it at all, it has been 
to enable him to avoid that limit of the sublime which borders ou 
the ludicrous, 

Where the illustrations are so numerous, although all are good, 
some sre naturally pre-eminent in merit, “The Creation of 
Light,” in which the light, instead of being made out of nothing, 
emanates from the Deity, “The Sacrifice of Cain and Abel,” * The 
Death of Abel,” and “ The Deluge,” are all fine pictures, ‘The 
“Sending out ‘of the Dove” is a remarkable drawing ; we never 
remember to have seen the gigantic proportions of the urk so ably 
realised before—even Bishop lenso’s scruples might be shaken by 
this picture. ‘The Return of the Ark from Gath,” “ The Raising 
of the Widow's Child,” “‘ Moses Afloat on the Nile, «The Lion and 
Ass Standing by the Dead Prophet,” are ail noble as well as novel 
conceptions, worked out with a Ee of effect and vigour for 
which Doré stands unrivalled. Rimits will not permit us to 
enumerate further the chief works of excellence, but we cannot 
close our notice without drawing attention to the engraving, which 
so ably interpreta the artist’s effects. M. Pisan has well merited the 
decoration wich the Emperor—a wise patron of art and literature— 
has beatowed on him. 


THR REMAINS OF MR, VINCENT WALLACE, the distinguished composer, 
having been brought from the Pyrenees, for interment in this country, were 
buried in Kensal-green Cemetery on Monday. 

Tue MORTAL REMAINS OF M. Ort, who died at Bonn, of the wounds 
he had received from Count d’Eulenburg, have been transferred from the 
place where they were deposited to a piece of ground purchased with the 
money sent from Alscace, Baden, &c. A monument is to be raised over the 
tomb of the defunct with the surplus of the money added to the produce of 
collections to be made amongst the population. 
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THE DAIBOUTZ, A BRONZE COLOSSAL STATUE ON THE SITE OF THE OLD CAPITAL OF THE TYCOONS, JAPAN. 


OCT. 28, 1865 


A LEVANTINE BEGCAR. 

We have frequently | praeganr Tllustrations of 
those picturesque types of the people in the Levant, 
which are alike the delight of the traveller and the 
artist, though, in good truth, they are less romantic 
and even less picturesque than they are sometimes 
made to appear on canvas in a gallery of paintings. 
Our Engraving this week representa a person of 
no little importance in a country of rapid reverses 
and of submission to the decrees of fate—the re- 
cognised mendicant, who, leaning against a wall or 
sitting on a heap of stones at a street corner, turns 
his cavernous eyes towards the passenger and begs 
only by his wistful looks, There is something so 
sedate, one might almost say so dignified, in the 
turbaned head and the mute appeal that for a 
moment one thinks of Belisarius and of the muta- 
bility of human affaira, and even the most selfish 
of wayfarers will drop a coin, with the reflection 
that no one knows what the beggar may have 
been nor what he may become to-morrow ina 
country where fortune is still blind and even the 
highest gifts of the State are often bestowed on the 
impulse of a mere caprice. 


THE FRENCH COLONY, NEW 
CALEDONIA. 

Wuen Captain Cook came, in the year 1774, 
upon that island in the Pacific the name of which 
he could not learn and called it New Caledonia, 
he found that the inhabitants were ignorant of the 
existence of goats, hogs, dogs, or cats; that they 
soon acquired marvellous liking for spike nails 
and coloured cloth ; that they appeared to live 
chiefly upon yams, roots, and vegetables, fish, and 
a little poultry; and, as he quaintly says, they 
had “littie else than good nature to bestow.” The 
good circumnavigator, however, seems to have 
been a little in error as to the disposition of these 
people, for it was afterwards discovered, though not 
by him, that they were cannibals—eating (perhaps 
as a solemn ceremony) the enemies who were taken 
in battle; and that their island, which its dis- 
coverer did not narrowly examine, was, at best 
but a barren, or, at least, an uncultivated 
place, @ character which it has retained until, 
very gw An exploring party from France, 
however, left Cape Diemen in New Holland, in 
1792, for the purpose of making further observa- 
tions in New Caledonia, and discovered that 
Captain Cook had only visited the north-eastern side 
ofthe island. In the following year another party 
of French navigators visited the island, under the 
command of Admiral D'Entrecastraux, and, from 
their researches and observations during a consider- 
able stay, discovered the peculiarities as well as 
the capabilities of the place as a future colony, 
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At this time there was not a single quadruped on 
the island, and the people subsisted on the 
yams which they cultivated, and on fish, roots, 
spiders; cocoa-nuts, which grew abundantly; 
occasionally on birds; and, after a battle, on the 
risoners they made. The island is 220 miles long, 
ut of no great width, the broadest part not being 
more than forty miles. On all sides it is inclosed 
by coral reefs, which form a sort of chain connecting 
innumerable amall cliffs, or rather islands, of sand, 
These reefs extend in some places more than fifty 
miles from the shore, but they generally occur at 
a distance of from four to two miles from the 
coast. Only two or three openings have been 
found which will admit large vessels to approach 
the island, while there are but two harbours where 
ships can securely anchor. From the shores the 
country gradually rises inland to a mountain 
range, which traverses the island in its entire 
length, and in the centre rises to 8000 ft, above the 
sea. New Caledonia is certainly less fertile than 
most of the islands of the Pacitic, but in some of 
the valleys and on the shores the soil is , 
though some of the flats are swampy, and the 
sides of the hills are covered with coarse grass, 
The inhabitants may be said to be Papuan ne; 
as they speak only a dialect of the language of the 
Papuan race, 

So much for the physical condition of the 
country; but the French, who from having long 
been our rivals in an evil sense are now competing 
with us in all the useful arts and in manufactures 
which we had long regarded as our own peculiar 
property, have also begun to compete with us as 
colonists ; and the progress of New Caledonia has 
lately received an impetus which may ultimately 
overcome all the difficulties which beset the first 
settlers in a new and even a barren and savage 
country if it has any natural resources for manu- 
factures or commerce. The Engravings which we 
— of that part of the island containing the 

rench colony will serve to illustrate the be ae 
with which an establishment has already been 
formed, and of the energy and enterprise which 
can transform a wild into a town and 
a dépdt for the marine, and establish a hold, by 
means of a propitiatory military force, even 
amongst savages. The results of the French 
occupation have, at all events, been that the 
Kanaks, as the natives are called, have become 
friendly, and now help to on the works 
which the French have inaugurated, and labour very 
cheerfully beside the soldiers and the artisans who 
are their companions ; and they are specially useful 
in conveying the timber, for which the Governor, 
M. Guillain, has sent an expeditionary force to the 
interior, to the Bay of Goro, whence it will be 
taken, for building purposes, to the town at Port 
de France, 
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THE GREAT STATUE ON THE SITE OF THE OLD 
CAPITAL OCF THE TYCOONS AT JAPAN, 


‘Tne extraordinary colossal figure represented in our Engraving 
possesses & melancholy interest to the English reader, inasmuch as 
it was on this spot that the murder of the officers which occurred 
gome months ago was committed, and, though in that case the 
justice which was demanded was promptly rendered, the impression 
which the deed created on the whole European colony was not easily 

faced, 
otras enormous bronze is one of the most striking examples of the 
bizarre art and perverted imagination of the Japanese, and nothing 
known in modern statuary can at all compare with the “ Daiboutz,” 
whose proportions may be guessed at by a reference to our Illustra- 
tion, which, as it is taken from a photograph, conveys the relative 
size of the human figure to this ugly monstrosity, : ; 

The Japanese resemble their relatives in China in their desire to 
mislead Europeans as to their institutions, and to conceal from them 
some of their principal buildings and temples, so that there is no 
certain information as to the age or the original intention of the 
figure, all that is known on the subject being that it stands on the 
site of the old capital of the Tycoons, and that the body of the 
statue contains a very beautiful chapel or small temple, probably 
built with some votive or expiatory intention. 


ROYAL ENCLISH OPERA. 


Tux Royal English Opera has made a most creditable commence- 
ment this year. The performance of “ L'Africaine” on Saturday 
evening was the finest and most complete performance of an opera 
on a grand scale ever given in English, Meyerbeer’s music has been 
highly appreciated in England, as in other countries, but until now 
not one MP his grand operas has been worthily represented on the 
Englieh stage. A mutilated version of “Les Huguenots” is, we 
believe, played from time to time in the provinces, and tradition 
tells of at, English translation of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” brought out at 
Drury Lane Theatre soon after the production of the original, 
in which nothing was omitted except some of the most 
important pieces of music. Nor can anyone who takes an interest 
in operatic matters forget the admirable performances of “ Dinorah,” 
which did so much for the artistic reputation, but, apparently, so 
little for the commercial prosperity, of the Royal English Opera, 
under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. 
This, the most graceful and poetical, but also the least dramatic, of 
Meyerbeer's works, was performed in a style quite new to the 
English stage ; but it presented fewer difficulties of execution than 
“L’Africaine,” and it is in “ L'Africaine” that our English singers 
and musicians have hitherto done best. 

At the same time, the opera is not so well played by the English 
as by the Italian Company. Mr. Charles Adams is unable to 
deciaim the vigorous phrases of the tenor part with the force of 
Herr Watchel; and Mr. Alberto Lawrence is decidedly inferior to 
Signor Graziani, who, though he acts the character of Nelusko in 
an exaggerated and grotesque manner, sings the music to perfection, 

The two principal female parts are most efficiently sustained by 
Miss Louisa Pyne (Selika) and Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington 
(Ines). It seemed to us, at the Royal Italian Opera, that the 
chief parts in “ L'Africaine ’ were those of Selika and Vasco. At 
the French Opera, where Faure gave great dramatic interest to 
the part of Nelusko, there were three principal characters, of 
about equal importance, in the work. It must now appear to those 
who have only heard “ L’Africaine” in the Eoglish version that, in 
spite of the great number of personages, two only are really inte- 
resting—Selika and Ines; and it ia certain that, at Covent Garden, 
out of four chief parts, these two alone are represented in a 
thoroughly artistic manner. 

Thanks to the pianoforte arrangements, the public have become 
familiar with the principal melodies of “ L’Africaine,” and are now 
better prepared to appreciate the grand concerted pieces, in which 
s0 many of them occur, than they were when the opera was brought 
out last season under the direction of Mr. Gye. Thus the 
“Chorus of Bishops” produced a great impression in the 
Italian version; but in the English version it is encored. That 
at least was its fate on Saturday evening in spite of Mr. Mellon’s 
apparent unwillingness to repeat it. There ought, however, to be 
no encores in “ L’Africane,” in which the effect of every musical 
piece has been carefully studied, and which, moreover, is quite 
long enough as it stands, The performance on Saturday evening 
lasted four hours and a quarter, and if every air, chorus, and 
instrumental piece which the public applauded with enthusiasm 
had been played again as often as the public seemed to desire it, 
Selika would not have expired beneath the mancenilla until an 
advanced hour on Sunday morning. 

Although Selika’s sleep-eong, the septet in the finale to the second 
act, the duet between Selika and Vasco in the fourth act, and one 
or two other pieces, were applauded up to what is usually considered 
encore point, nothing was executed twice over except the aforesaid 
chorus and the well-known unison movement which serves as a 
prelude to Selika’s dying scene, and of which the repetition is already 
sanctioned by a sort of tradition. 

With the exception of the principal parts, given now to English 
instead of Italian and German singers, the opera is played almost 
exactly as it was played at Covent Garden during the Italian season. 
‘The band is to a great extent the same, and numerically is rather 
stronger than Mr, Costa’s, The steady, safe-going chorus sings at 
the Royal English Opera as it sang at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
Covent Garden chorus is very good in its way, and no one can say that 
it has not had a great deal of experience : only, in gaining experience 
singers are in danger of losing some very desirable qualities, such as 
freshness of voice. 

It is a great advantage to the singers that Mr. C. L. Kenney, who 
has made the English version of the libretto, has studied the musical 
regeee to which the words are set, even at the risk of damaging 

is work in a literary point of view. To translate French verse into 
English verse is easy enough; but to translate French verse, to 
which music has been written, so that it shall not only be good 
English verse, but shall also suit the French music, is a very diffi- 
cult thing indeed. The adapter of a libretto, with the music to 
which his words are to be sung already composed, has a most 
awkward task before him; and he deserves great credit when, like 
Mr. Kenney, he succeeds in accomplishing it without any sacrifice of 
literary fame. 


SINGULAR ACCIDEXT TO CHANG-W00-GowW.—On Monday morning a 
singular accident happened to Chang-Woo-Gow, the Chinese giant. Hitherto 
the vs have contrived to transport their gigantic charge to and from 
the Egyptian Hall without permitting him to be seen by the inquisitive eyes 
of the public. But on that morning all the precautions were frustrated by a 
singular accident. As the vehicle containing the Chinese party neared 
Westminster Abbey, the weight of Chang proved too much for the carriage, 
the bottom of which suddenly gave way, precipitating the whole celestial 
party into the mud. Chang bore the accident with his usual philosophical 
equanimity ; but poor little Chung-Mow was sadly disturbed by his sudden 
plunge into the mud, and King-Foo's modesty was seriously offended. 
However, they contrived to scramble upon the seats, and managed to retain 
their position in the dilapidated vehicle until they were safely deposited at 
the Egyptian Hall, 


A NEW MATERIAL FOR PAPER.—A substitute for rags in the manufac- 
ture of paper has been discovered by M, Caminade, for which he has obtained 
& patent. According to M. Caminade, the root of the lucerne plant, when 
diried and beaten, shows thousands of very white fibres, which form an 
excellent paste for papermakers, and may be substituted with great advan- 
tage for rags. It is further stated that the three kinds of incerne—the 
Medicago media, the Medicago falcata, and the Medicago maculata—prodnce 
equally good roots for papermakers’ use. M. Rabourdin, an experienced 
agriculturist, states that the month of December is the best time for taking 
up the roots of the plant: the earth is then moist, and a great part of the 
root can be easily drawn. Inthe month of January or February following 
a harrow may be drawn over the land, and the remainder will come to the 
surface. The roots are then to be well washed and delivered to the paper- 
makers. The pulp produced is said to be equal to that of ordinary rags. 
The roots are to be first pressed between two rollers to open them, and, when 
sufficiently crushed and dried, they are left to soak in running water for 
fifteen days or three weeks. The pulp, besides the thread for piper, prodaces 
salt of soda and a colouring matter called by the inventor * luzerine,”” 


PALMERSTON. Say 
BORN: OCT, 20, 1784, DIED: OCT, 18, 1865, 
HE is down, and for ever! The good fight ie 
In deep-dinted harness our Champion has a ’ 
But tears should be few in a sunset so splendic ‘a 
And Grief hush her wail at the bidding of Pride. 


He falls, but unvanquished. He falls in his glory, 
A noble old King on the last of his fields : Fats 
And with death-song we come, like the Northm en of story, 
And haughtily bear him away on our shields, 


Nor yet are we mourners, Let proud words be spoken 
By those who stand, pale, on the marge of his grave, 
As we lay in the rest never more to be broken 
The noble, the gentle, the wise, and the brave. 


His courage undaunted, his purpose unaltered, 
His long patient labour, his exquisite skill, | 

The tones of command from a tongue that ne’er faltered 
When bidding the Nations to list to our will: 


Let these be remembered ; but higher and better 
The tribute that tells how he dealt with his trust, 
In curbing the tyrant, in breaking the fetter, 
Lay the pleasure of him we commit to the dust. 


But his heart was his England's, his idol ber henour. 
Her friend was his friend, and his foe was her foe. 
Were her mandate despised, or a scowl cast upon her, 
How stern his rebuke, or how vengeful his blow! 


Her armies were sad, and her banners were tattered, 
And lethargy wrought on her strength like a spell, 
He came to the front, the enchantment was scattered— 

The rest let a reconciled enemy tell. 


As true to our welfare, he did his own mission : 
When Progress approached him with Wisdom for guide ; 
He cleared her a path, and with equal derision 
Bade quack and fanatic alike stand aside, 


The choice of his country, low faction despising, 
He marched aa a leader all true men could claim : 
They came to their fellows, and held it sufficing 
To give, as a creed, the great Minister's name. 


So Heir to traditions of Him, long departed, 
“* Who called the New World up to balance the Old,” 
We lay thee in earth,—gallant-natured, true-hearted ! 
Break, herald, thy wand, for his honours are told. 


No, let Pride say her story and cease, for Affection 
Stands near with a wealth of wild tears in her eyes, 
And claims to be heard with more soft recollection 
Of one who was ever as kindly as wise. 


We trusted his wisdom, but love drew us nearer 
Than homage we owed to his statesmanly art, 

For never was statesman to Englishman dearer 
Than he who had faith in the great English heart. 


The frank, merry laugh, and the honest eye filling 
With mirth, and the jests that so rapidly fell, 

Told out the State secret that made us right willing 
To follow his leading—he loved us all well! 


Our brave English Chief!—lay him down for the sleeping 
That naught may disturb till the trumpet. of doom: 

Honour claims the prond vigil—but Love will come weeping, 
And hang many garlands on Palmerston's tomb !— Punch. 


AN ITALIAN SYSTEMATIC MURDERER. 


An Italian Criminal Court has recently been occupied with a trial 
of that extraordinary class which rises to almost historical dignit: 
through the absorbing interest of its records. On the 15th of Teal 
1864, a woman who let lodgings in a certain street in Florence was 
found dead in one of her lodging-rooms, Her body was lying on 
the floor, with the throat cut straight through to the backbone, It 
was noticed, as a remarkable circumstance, that though she lay 
weltering in an immense pool of blood, there were no blood drops 
anywhere about the room, nor any sprinkling of blood upon her 
dress or upon any article of furniture, the inference being that she 
was held in one position by the murderer while her life was taken 
by a single sweep of his knife. The woman's own room, as well as 
the other rooms of the house, had been plundered, and certain 
articles of jewellery known to belong to the victim had disappeared, 
On the 4th of May following, in another street in the same city, 
and in a house also let out in lodgings by a woman, the keeper of 
the lodgings was found dead under circumstances precisely similar. 
She, too, lay on the floor with her throat cut to the bone, bathed 
in blood, while on no article of furniture or apparel was 
a single stray drop of blood discoverable. On the 24th 
of August a third murder, exactly resembling the other two, 
completed the alarm of the Florentines, In another lodging- 
house, situate in another street, the woman who kept the lodgings 
was found on the floor of one of her rooms with her throat severed, 
while still, as before, the wound had been go inflicted a3 to cause 
no splashing of blood, Only, in the two latter instances, there lay 
by the corpse a pocket-handkerchief folded into a three-cornered 
shape, and showing marks of having been knotted at the enda. 
Any reader acquainted with the records of celebrated trials will 
recognise in this story one of the most familiar features of auch 
narratives. A murder is repeated so exactly in example after 
example as to show that the operations proceed from an organised 
system. Tne criminal who planned and executed the first assassi- 
nation planned and executed also the second and third, and may be 
expected to perpetrate others with equal craft and similar impunity. 
That was the alarming feature in the murders in Ratcliff- highway 
some fifty ago. The proceedings of the murderer resembled those 
of a wild beast which carries off a sheep from the fold at intervals, 
and will go on doing so until tracked and killed. In fact, at 
Florence it seems to have been by accident only that these butcheries 
were not actually repeated at least half a dozen times more. 

It happened, however, that, on the 28th of August, four days 
after the discovery of the last murder and six days, as was pre- 
sumed, after its perpetration, the police found reason to arrest, on 
political grounds, @ sojourner in Florence, named Benjamin de 
Cosimi. The reasons alleyed for their suspicions sound curiously 
in our English ears. Cosimi used to walk about alone, and was 
never seen with a companion. One person only was ever known to 
call upon him, and that person seemed just such another character. 
Then, though he had given himself out as a merchant, nothing was 
known of his correspondents ; and it was observed with still greater 
distrust that he often paid visits to clergymen, especially canons or 
other dignitaries of the Church. Putting these things together, the 
Florentine police surmised that the man must be a Papal spy, and 
arrested him accordingly by way of inquisition and experiment, A 
more suspicious circumstance, from our own point of view, was 
that, whereas on his arrivalin Florence, about three weeks before the 
first of the murders, he had been exceedingly poor, he now appeared 
to have considerable command of money. However, when Cosimi 
was taken into custody and his apartments searched, though no 
political correspondence could be found, there were other discoveries 
made of no slight import. In his possession were the earrings torn 
from the body of the last victim, and pawnbrokers’ duplicates for 
jewellery belonging to the two others. He had got, too, an almanack 
for the year, and in this the three days which were the dates of the 
three murders were each marked with across, Another little memo- 
randum bore upon the future instead of the past, for it comprised 
the names of six other lodging-house keepers in the city, all of them 
lone women, and all, as the entry described them, “ without hus- 
bands.” Finally, he was found to be provided with a large, sharp- 
pointed, double-edged knife in a paper sheath, exactly fitting into a 
sinall private pocket of his surtout, 

The mystery of the three murders was now evidently elucidated ; 
but before we go any further we must allude to a proceeding more 
mysterious and startling tban even any incident of the crimes them- 
selves. A theory was promulgated tome time ago that the last 
impression made npon the eye of a dying perton would be retained 
there for a certain time after death, and out of this their appears to 
have arisen a speculation that it might be possible by the aid of 


photographic science to obtain this impression from the eye of the 
corpse and represent it in a visible image. But, whatever be the 
nature of the theory, we are now told that the experiment 
actually tried on one of the eyes of the woman last murdered, 
it is declared that a photograph was obtained in profile precis: ly 
resembling in its lower portion the profile of Cosimi. We are 
assured that when this photograph was exhibited the likeness to 
the prisoner as he sat in the dock was absolntely startling, althouzh 
the process had been applied and the result obtained five days 
before the man had been suspected of the murder, We make no 
comment on this strange tale further than to say that this piece of 
evidence, though it has found its way into the narrative, was not 
produced at the trial.— Zimes. 
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SEIZING A RAILWAY-TRAIN FOR DEBT.—The singular circumstance ot 
a passenger-train being seized for debt occurred, some days since, on the 
North of Spain Railway, at the station of Hendaye, near Bayonne,  [t 
appears that MM. Ernest Gouin and Co. lately obtained a judgment, with 
immediate execution, against the railway in question for the sum of 100,0\iif 
As the representatives of the company in Paris refused payment, and there 
were no effects that could be attached at the seat of the administration, j: 
was resolved to effect a seizure of a train belonging to the company, as soon 
as it passed the French frontier. A locomotive and tender, with six pas. 
senger-carriages, were accordingly taken in execution, at Hendaye, and 
shunted into a siding, where they were kept under legal guard. The noxt 
day the company’s agents in Paris paid the money, and the train was 
allowed to return to Spain, 


Wiptis OF LONDON STREETS.—The widths of some of the main 
thoroughfares of London are extremely insignificant. Fleet-street, between 
the piers of Temple-bar, is 28 ft. 7in.; opposite Lynn's, the oyster shop, it, 
is 35 ft. 9in. ; and at the corner of Fetter-lane it is 40 ft. 10in. The nar 
rowest part of Ludgate-hill, which is opposite St, Martin's Church, is only 
24ft. 4in., and at Farringdon-street, and near St. Paul’s, it is only a few 
inches more than 26 ft. The entrance to Cannon-street by St Paul's is 
30 ft. Gin. between the kerbs ; Cheapside, at entrance, 39 ft. 2in.; opposite 
Bow Church, 31 ft,; the Poultry, 24 ft. 3in., and near the Mansion House 
only 22ft. wide. Indeed, the amount of traffic at this point is enormous, 
and the danger incurred by pedestrians in attempting to cross the road is 
painful to witness. Generally, it is best, in making a new thoroughfare, not 
to exceed 70 ft. in width, which is, we believe, the width of the new South- 
wark-street, and the width generally adopted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in making their new roadways. Streets wider than this are invariably 
difficult to cross, and it would be better to open up two streets than to make 
one inordinately wide. It is, however. a mistake to suppose that police 
regulations are a sufficient check to accidents; and we agree with Sir 
Richard Mayne in thinking that their employment should be supplemental. 
— Building News. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND,—A somewhat curious case as to the ownership 
of a ‘‘diamond” was settled, a few days ago,in the Small-Debt Court at 
Stirling. The facts are as follow :— Alexander Allan, wood merchant, St, 
Ninian’s, was four years ago presented by a friend with a “ diamond’ sv 
on the lid of an ivory box, Some time after George Pitblado, candlemaker, 
St. Ninian’s, and his wife called at Allan’s house, and were shown the dia- 
mond. In the course of this examination the precious stone fell out of 
Pitblado’s hand, and, according to Allan's story, when the box was picked 
up the diamond was out of its place, and, though the room was searched, 
could not be found then, nor could it be found afterwards. Two years elapsed, 
Mrs. Allan and Mrs. Pitbalde go a-jaunting together, and the former dis- 
covers what she believes to be her diamond eet in a ring on Mrs. Pitblado's 
finger. The work of challenging commences, and ultimately the Allans get 
the ring home with them to examine it. Their “diamond” had a‘ chip” 
in it, and, taking the stone out of the ring, they discover that it has a 
“chip” too, They try it in the hole on the lid of the ivory 
box, and find that it is a perfect fit. The gentieman from whom 
they got it, and who had it in his possession seventeen years, 
further declares it is the identical diamond he gave them. Thus 
convinced, the Allans keep possession of the diamond, and return the 
empty ring to the Pitblados, who thereupon raise an action to recover pos- 
session of the gem. In support of this case, Pitblado proves by witnesses 
that he was in possession of a diamond pin five years ago; that the stone 
was taken out of the pin eighteen months ago and set in a ring; that this 
stone fits the setting in the old pin, and does not fit the hole on the lid of the 
box belonging to the Allans; and, in explanation of the singular coincidence 
of his stone having a chip as well as that of the Allans, and cf his not being 
aware of the fact till last year, proves that the stone was so set in the pin 
that this flaw could not be noticed until it was taken out, and further proves, 
by the evidence of an Kdinburgh jeweller, that there is a sort of raised 
setting in the head of the pin to suit this very “chip” in the stone. The 
Allans, in addition to the evidence above stated, prove by other jewellers 
that the stone perfectly fits the hole in the lid of their ivory box; aud the 
jeweller who transferred the stone from the pin to the ring declares that the 
diamond was loose in the pin-setting when he first saw it, and seemed as if 
it had been fixed by hands other than those of a tradesman. In further 
complication of the case, Pitblado totally denied that the diamond wis 
missed out of the box on the evening of his visit to the Allans, and declared 
that neither he nor his wife heard a word of the story till the Allans saw 
Mrs. Pitblado’s diamond-ring. Out of these and many similar contra 
dictions in this singular case, Mr. Sheriff Sconce saw his way to the decision 
that the diamond belonged to Pitbladto, the pursuer in the case, 


LAW AND CRIME. 

Two or three weeks since we recorded an order of Mr. Justice 
Willes, in a case ‘* Deere v. Law,” upon a question affecting the 
privileges of the City of London Sheriffs’ Court. It may be as 
well to recapitulate that, by the City Small-Debts Act, exclusive 
jurisdiction was practically given to this court in cases of debt 
under £20, in which defendants had been employed in the City. 
The effect of the clause was to deprive the plaintiff of costs on his 
recovery of a judgment in a superior court. The County Courts 
Amendment Act came into operation a few days later, and it was 
suggested that this superseded the local statute. Mr. Justice Willes 
made an order which left it open to the defendant to take the 
authoritative opinion of the Judges in banco. More recently, Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, the Judge of the City court, has lad his 
attention directed to the supposed conflict of the two statutes. 
In a case before him, in which a plaintiff had obtained a judg- 
ment summons, and execution thereon, against a defendant 
formerly employed in the City, his Honour the Commissioner warned 
the plaintiff as to the grave doubt entertained upon the question 
of the jurisdiction of the Court, and cautioned him that the execu- 
tion must be put in force at the plaintiff's own risk. This is cer- 
tainly a novel and scarcely a dignified course to be adopted by any 
established Court. In certain cases, truly, where an order 18 
necessarily granted on an ex parte statement of facts (as for the 
arrest of an absconding debtor, or for leave to proceed against a 
defendant who eludes service of process), the plaintiff certainly takes 
an order at his own peril. But where the question is one affecting 
the power and jurisdiction of the Court making the order, it is 
quite a different matter. This question is one of grave public 
importance, especially to the municipal and legal authorities of 
London. It is surely scarcely fair to éast the burden of con- 
testing a legal question affecting civic privileges and powers upon 
the plaintiff in a case of a bad small debt, Surely in such a 
matter the City should itself interfere to support its own officers, or 
to bear the penalty of their errors in construction of a statutc 
which puzzles and “staggers” even such an astute judge as Mr. 
Justice Willes, 

Eli Payne, of Skinner-street, Bishopsgate-street. Without, broker, 
was charged with illegal excess in his charges upon levying a dis- 
tress. The case exhibited great rascality upon the broker's part. 
He had been employed to distrain for £7 upon the s of the 
tenant of ashop in which were sold gs and o . The debtor 
was ill, and the broker took full advantage of this circumstance. He 
devoured the steck of oysters, sold the ve bles in the shop, and 
appropriated the proceeds. He swept off the goods from the house, 
sold them by auction, charged exorbitantly, and never even paid 
the landlord a farthing, setting him at defiance, after having received 
a sum of £9—quite sufficient to pay the rent and all legal charges. 
Mr, Partridge, the magistrate at the Thames Police Court, fined 
Payne £21, being treble the amount of the distress, and ordered him 
to be imprisoned until payment. The case can scarcely be made too 
public, Perhaps even many of the legal profession are unaware of 
the stringent provisions of “The Brokers’ Act,” which givessummary 
jurisdiction in such cases. Attorneys, as a rule, do not care to have 
mach to do with brokers or distresses. In practice solicitors fre- 
quently refuse to undertake the responsibility of distraining for rent 
as being out of the sphere of their legitimate business, The autho- 
rity given by law is commonly abused in cases of distraint, and 
most especially among the poorest class, Rents are not unfre- 
quently committed to brokers for collection by landlords of wretched 
tenements who are not above sharing with the brokers the plunder in 
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vay of charges, and thereby reimbursing them- 
ly commission payed for collection—even if 
ary charge be made in this respect by brokers who 
have full authority to distrain the day after the 
rent becomes due. — 
William Brecelin was brought before Mr. 
p'Eyncourt, charged with having conspired with 
others to defraud Edward Marsden of £123, The 

risoner had presided at a mock auction at 188, 
Ppentonville-road, where goods of the class known 
as ‘“duffing,” but described as “a bankrupt’s 
stock,” were being sold on the 27th ult. The com- 

Jainant visited the auction-room, and found the 
auctioneer in pretended altercation with a con- 
federate. A woman (the wife of the auctioneer) 
had bidden against the man, and a question as to 
priority of bid was referred to Marsden, as an im- 

artial arbitrator, and he decided in favour of the 
female, who, by way of exhibiting her gratitude, 
“put him up to a good thing,” as the slang runs, 
by advising him to purchase several lots to the 
amount named. The prisoner was remanded, and 
warrants were issued against the other man and 
the woman, neither of whom had chosen to obey the 
summons issued in the first instance. 

Agang of urchins, the eldest not above fifteen 

ears of age, were ranged in a row before the 
magistrate at Marylebone, charged with having 
committed several thefts in concert. Every one of 
the young rascals bore a name borrowed from the 
thieves’ literature of the oe There were Claude 
du Val, Tom King, Dick in, Jack Sheppard, 
Blueskin, and Sixteen-string Jack (aged eleven), 
‘All these noble heroes had previously been con- 
victed of larceny and whipped in gaol with the 
birch-rod, The leader (aged thirteen) expressed 
the wish of himself and companions not to put the 
Court to the trouble of hearing evidence, but at 
once to be sentenced to “ three years.” In that period 
it was perhaps anticipated that the hardihood, cun- 
ning, and experience of the gang would be matured, 
and that, upon being simultaneously discharged, 
they would be able to start in business after a kind of 
criminal apprenticeship. They bragged cf their 
undiscovered thefts, and boasted of their plan of 
operations, which consisted in posting one of their 
number, as sentry, to watch for the police, while 
others sneaked into shops guarded by fat men or 
old women, and ran out with whatever they could 
lay ame upon, They were all remanded for a 
week, 

The attorneys practising at Worship-street Police 
Court have publicly presented Mr. Bendahl, the 
gaoler with a gold watch and appendages, in 
recognition of his kindness to the prisoners com- 
mitted to his guardianship, and of the facilities 
afforded by him for communication between them 
and their attorneys. 

An interesting case was decided by the Judge of 
the Clerkenwell County Court. One a 
broker, sold an ancient casket, for three shillings, 
toa Mr. Bruman. Mr, Bruman found therein a 
secret drawer, and in the drawer a golden Carolus, 
value £3. Mr, Bruman exhibited the coin to Isaacs, 
who seized and retained it. Bruman sued Isaacs 
for the detention of the coin. Isaacs’s attorney 
urged that his client had only sold the box, not the 
coin, The Judge decided that the coin belonged to 
the finder, the finder being Mr, Bruman. This is 
the law. Had the coin been really lost, as dropped 
into a river or a hole, then, upon being found years 
afterwards, without means of discovery of the 


owner, it would have been “ treasure-trove,” and 
the Crown would have been entitled to it. 


Bat 


THE amount of business doing in National Securities having 
rather increased, the market has ruled steady, and the quotations 
have had an upward tendency, Consola, for money, have realised 
894 }; Ditto, for account, 894 if; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 
87h; Exchequer Bills, 6s. to 38, discount, Bank Stock has been 
245 Lo 250, 

Indian Stocks, &c., have continued firm in price ; but the trans- 
actions in them have not been to say numerous. India Stock, 215 


- 


to 219; Ditto Five per Cents, 1044 to 105 ; Rupee Paper, 100} to 101} 
and 1074 to 1084: India Bonds, 14s, to 22s, prem. 

The demand for money has slackened, ana the rates of discount 
have slightly given way, ‘The best bills are now done as follow :— 
Thirty Days’ Bills | per cent, 

Sixty Days’ .. 6. o 

Three Months’ 7 « 

Four Months’ 74 ” 

Six Months’... 8 ” 
Long-dated paper is in request by the leading bankers. In the 
Stock Exchange the rates tur advances have ranged from 5 to 6 
per cept. 

There has been an import of £165,000 in Australisn gold from 
India, and several parcels have been disposed ot to the Bank of 
ngland, 

There have been considerable fluctuations in the value of Brazilian 
Serip : at one period the quotation was 3j § prem.; but it has since 


of India and the East, 32 ; Bo: 
Imperial Ottoman, 16§ ; Land 


per Cents, 1054. 
ne Miscellaneous Market has CT a Prag 4 

‘elegraph, 24 ; lon Company, 10§; City oscow i, Sex 
div.; City ince! ; Copper ‘Miners of England, 134; Credit 
Fencier and Mobil: of England, 104 § Credit Foncier of 
Mauritius 74; Discount Corporation, 144; Egyptian ° 
mercial and Trading, 24; Fairbairn Eagineering, 4 ; Financial 
Discount, 6); Fore-atreet Warehouse, 114 Credit, 6; 
Hudson's Kay, 15§; International Financisl, Sai Joint stock 
Discount, 8%; Loudon F: #24; Merchant ipping, mh: 
National Discount, 154; Overend, Gurney, and Cv., 19} ; Royal Mail 
Steam, 1214; Scottish Austrelian Investment, 124; Tel h Uon- 
struction and Maintenance, 8% ; Trinidad Petroleum, 54; Warrant 
Finance, 8} ; Grand Junction Canal, 70; Regent’s, 21 ; East London 
Waterworks, 128 ; Grand Junction Waterworks, 81. 

METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGS.—Only moderate supplies of English whest 
have been on offer this week, ip bot middling condition. Really 
fine samples have changed hands freely, at 's. per quarter more 
money, and the valne of other kinds has been well sup) 
There has been an improved feeling in the inquiry for foreign 
wheats, and the currency bas had an upward tendency. Floating 
careves of grain have, therefore, been in request, at extreme rates. 
Malting barley has sold at very fullpricea, Grinding and distilling 
vorts have met a dull inquiry. ‘Che malt trade has ruled tolerably 
active, on former terms, The oat trade has continued tolerably 
active, al 6d. per quarter more money. Beans aad peas have com- 
munded extreme quotations, with a fair demand, ‘The tlour trade 
hes continued steady, at fully late rates, 

ENGLISN.—Wheat, 358. to 538; barley, 258. to 57s; malt, 
{ss Lo 668. ; omts, 174, to 208; rye, B88. bo 308, ; beans, 444, Wo 458, 5 
Peas, S68. to 428, per quarter, Flour, 329. vo 4x, per 240 Ih, 

CATTLE.—There hay been a steady sale for prime stock, wt full 
js vowwioas,  Ovherwiee, the trade has ruled heavy, ou foruer 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


terms :—Beef, from 3a, 2d. to 5a. 4d.; mutton, 4a. 4d. to 6: 
" ; 7 is - 7 x e._ Od. § 
Veal, da. Gd. to ds. 6a. 5 pork, 4a, 44. to’ SA, LO, per Bb, to sink the 


01 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The 
N — suppli a 
moderate, ont we trade is steady, as alone ped foe de 0 
Sd.; mutton, 4s. to 5s. 10d,; veal, 4s, 4d. 5 
—— to 6s. per § lb, by the carcass, = eee ea et Pee 
fall onatatine an average business is doing in most kinds, at 
SUGAR.—The sale for raw « 
at last week's prices. The 
121,272 tons at this time last y 
rates. 
COFFEK.—Fall prices have beeu realised for all kinds, with a 
wane. market, Stock 13,054 tons, against 12,644 tons im 1864, 
, PROVISIONS —Irish butter moves off steadily, at tull prices. 
Horsiga qualities command extreme rates; but the sale for them is 
4 ne means active, Bacon is in increased supply, and rather 
Saar ee: Hams, lard, and all other provisions are quite as dear as 
peewee trade is very firm, at full prices. 
8 selling at 5s, perewi. Stock, 48,741 i 91 
casks last ear, Rough fat, 2s. 7d. per 1b Set eee 
O1L8.—Linseed oil is in moderate request, at £36 per ton,on the 
spot. Rape is selling at from £48 lus, to £50; cocoanut, £47 to 
£50 108, i and fine palm, £44. French turpentine, 45s. per cwt. 
SPIRITS.—The transactions in ram are moderate, at Is, 74, to 
1s. Sd. per gellon for proof Leewards, and 1s. 6d, to la. 7d. for East 
tote, ety is unaltered in value, British spirit, 118, 10d. ; 
pe ello is, 4d. to 28, 5d.; British gin, for export, 28, 3d. to 28, 6d, 
AY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 48, to £5 10s, ; clover, £5 t 
ry 3 and leapt ‘£1 6s. to £1 Ibe per load, cae leee : 
.8.—Best house coals, 22s, 6d. to 23a, 6d, ; 8, 
ieee is, 225, Gd. vo 23a, 6d, ; other kinds, 18s, 
Sie ee perce still anova off freely, at full quotations ; 
, inactivi . S 
iat cnds are \uactive, on former terms. New hops range from 
VOOL.—Very litile busi is doi i 
ea, 'y siness is doing in any kind, at previous 
_ POTATOES.—The supplies are rather extensive, and the demand 
is steady, at from 40s, to 100s, per ton, 5 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 

BANKRUPTS.—J. WILSON, Leighton Buzzard, shoedealer.—J- 
N. HOTSON, Stratford.—G, R. GREEN LAND, Lock's-fields, grocer. 
T. ALLEN, Harrow-road, horsedealer.—A. WALKER, Regent's 
Park, commercial traveller.—W. GOODYEAR, Battersea, stone 
merehant.—W. A. PORTLOCK, Brixton.—'T. C.' BLADES, Camber- 
well, draughtaman. — F, J, BLADES, Wimbledon, clerk, — 
T, MOYSES, Commercial-road East —E. UBRIEN, Regent's Park- 
road, civil engineer.—H. ATTNEAVE, London-wall, tailor.—J. 
MARGRIE, Kensington, grocer.—W,. TRAY'TE, St. John's-wooa, 
builder.—J. WALLEB, Old Kent-road, beerseller—P. JORDAN, 
Croydon, builaer,—E, PAGK, Grays-inn-road, shoemaker,— W. 
&T OUDLEY, Inhurst, farmer.—J. MAY, Waterloo-road, florist’s 
clerk,—E. BUSLEY, Birmingham.—A. BROWN, Newcastle-unde: 
Lyme, tanner.—T. BEEVERS, jun., Barnsley, cor 
Bb, FALLOWS, Alton, farmer,—L. CLARS, Wolstanton, grocer.—N, 
W. BEST, Wednesbury, surgron.—T. WOODCUCK, Loughborough, 
tailor.—J. SAVAGE, Caraiff, sailmaker—J. ISAACS, Swanses, 
victualler.—J. MILNES, Bristol-read, Gloucesterehire, contractor, 
J. BREEZE, Vedw, Radnorshire, farmer.—T, WYATT, st. George, 
Gloucestershire, farmer.—A.5. SAMSON, Melcomve Kegis, surgeon, 
J. VINE, Kedruth, travelling ¢raper—J CURDINGLEY, Leeds, 
dyer.- W. 2 KACUCK, Leeds, build: B. ORKY, Withern-with- 
Stain, grocer, — H. MuLBURN, Springthorpe, wooldealer.—T, C, 
GIBSON, Liverpool, rhipbuilder—J. M'‘HALE, Liverpool, pro- 
vision merchant. —‘T, SPENCE, Liverpool, outfitver.—G,. and E. 
ALLEN, Pilkington, dyers,—7. SCIOLLLC, Darlington, tailor —J. 
MURPHY, Liverpool, auctioneer,—J. HART, Liverpool, victualler. 
M, MAHONEY, Liverpool, poulterer~.J, HORKOCKS, Liver- 
we victualer,—R. HUTCHLINSUN, Middlesborough, toydesler — 

. H. MIDDLETON, Torquay, fishmonger —W. TOMLINSON, 
Ringley, farm labourer.—J, C. HOWELLS, Swansea, tailor.—J. 
HALL, Stafford, cutler.—F, GODDARD, Gloucester, pianoforte- 
maker.—R. CRAWLEY, Toddington, butcher —W. BIRKS, Longton, 
ginger-beer manufacturer,—J. G, LEK, Crampeall, surveyor.—S. 
GREEN, Manchester, butcher,—G, BROWN, Wolsi: gham, victualler, 
T, HARRISON, Cardiff, beerseller.— W. RATCLIFFE, Bilston, grocer, 
B ARMSTRONG, Welverhampton, shoemaker. — J. WESTON, 
Birmingham. — G. GUEST, Birmingham, greengrocer. — T. 
WILKINSON, Bridgwarter.—T. MOSSOP, Eccleshall, stonemason.— 
J. BLIGDON, Longhedy, blacksmith.—J, THOMPSON, Chester, 
fruiterer.—G, A, KNIGHT, Rugby, confectioner.—R. POWELL, 
Norwich, butcher. P. HEWITT, Leamington Priors, baker.—'T, 
WARREN, Handley, cattle-dealer.—J, CALDWELL, Warrington, 
greengrocer,—'l’, MORGAN, City, 


jUalities is steady, but far from active, 
stock amounts to 89,441 tons, against 
ear. Relined goods command extreme 


P.Y C., on the 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 

BANKRUPTS, — S. DAVIS, Mile-end.—H. LIDDIARD, New 
North-road, cowkeeper.—R. SELLWOOD, East Barnet, builder.— 
H. LONG, Theobala’s-road, corndealer. — J. EVANS, Lambeth, 
general-thop keeper.—H. BAYLIS, Hackuey-wick.—J. ELMSLIK, 
Walworth-road.—C, W. A. PRY KR, Shenti-ld, merchant's clerk.—A, 
BOW YER, Stepney-grean, cattle-dealer.—J, DAY, Woolwich, baker, 
H. MARTYN, Greenwich, provirion-dealer,— ‘I, COX, Brighton, 
schoolmaster —G. PRUDAMBS, Haymarket, coradealer.—J. W. N. 
BENECKE, Brixtou-road, commercial clerk.—W. PAGDEN, Fen- 
church-street, solicitor. — J, TURNER, Dudley, fruitverer.—¥. A. 
EWARDES, Pilreath, farmer.—J. BEALEY, Dolton, builder,—A, 
CRAVEN, Calverley, builder —E, GILL, Harrogate, innkeeper.—J. 
BULMAN, Liverpool, provision-cealer —D, SENVANT, Liverpool, 
poultry-dealer.—G, BURNETT, Chatham dockyard, shipwright.— 
D and E, ROBERTS, Lianarmon, farmers,—J. PICKUP, ‘Codmor- 
ton, wooldealer.—J. ME, Manchester, farmer.—W. N. SIMPSON, 
Neweastlv on-l'ynr, provision-desler.—'T’. B, WYLIE, Newesstle-on- 
Tyne, builder.—L. GIBBINS, Rugby, bootmuker, —K. TOLSON, 
Batley Carr, builder.—E. TAYL /R, Kidderminste hoemaker.— 
J, ELLIS, Brighouse, wheelwright.—J, TOKEVELU, Kendal, post- 
boy.—G. GRIFFIN, Easton, hay dealer,—W. MEDLICOTT, Walsull, 
victualler,—J. FULDS, Colne, grocer.—D, PARKER, Nuneaton,— 
J, NEEDHAM, Coventry, watchtwnker,—A. L. AYRES Littleport. 
labourer, —S. KICHAKDS, Malpas, Cornwall, victuailer —'T. 
LUCAS, Birmingham, electro-plated-®are mauufa turer.—K, W, 
WALFORD, Weston-super-Mare, tailor,-F, DONNELLY, Liver- 


1, shipping agent.—S. PURSER, Pershore, grocer.—W. HASELL, 
Ballington, E —W. Db. HOLTLY, Maxby, corodesler.—J 
JAMES, Blaenavon,—J. WILKES, Neweastle-under-Lyme, cl 


maker.—S. J EN eweastle-uuder-Lyme, beerseller.—H. JA VES, 
Frimley, painver.—T. JACKSON, Wolstanton, potter's mouider — 
F. LEUBEATER, Bilson Woodsice, coilier,— E. HART, New 
Lenton, butcher.—J. TURPIN, Nostiugham, coaldesler.—W. H. 
HUNT, Cambridge, attorney's clerk.—H. SHA W, Brighton, lodg in 
house keeper.—J. COSIER, Markyatc-stree , Herts, ironfounder,— 


Monday and T; 
ALL luesday, 


RYSTAL PALACE.— OPEN DAILY: 

Warm, Dry, and Agreeable. Monday to Friday, One Shilling’ 
- Last Popular Days of the Season, On Monday 
a THE GREAT FOUNTAINS, in addition to the Amusements. 
Saturday Concert and Afternoon Promenade, Helf a Crown, or 


by Guinea Season Tickets free, 


Orchestral Band twice daily, and Great Organ Performavee. Fine- 
Arts Courta, Picture Galleries the extensive collection ot all kinds 
of goods, carriages, &c, the Chimpanzeo, and the thousand and one 
other attractiona of the Crystal Palace. 

Attractions Daily, especially for Children. 'Thiodon's Mechanical 
Animated World, the Swam Carrousel, Skating Hall, Gymnasium, 

Also Archery, Boating on Lakes, Bowls, Cricket, Croquet, Rutle- 
shooting, Roundabouts, Swings, &c. 

Nowhere else such ccmbined attractions and arusements. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—MONDAY and 
XY TUESDAY—LAST TWO POPULAR F&TES OF THE 
SEASON.—One Shilling only, Open from Ten till Six Palace 
lighted up at durk, 


B. and Mrs. HOWARD PAUL will 
APPEAR in their COMIC and MUSICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, at the EGYPTIAN HaLL, PICCADILLY, on MONDAY 
NEXT, and Every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight, and Satur- 
day Afternoons at Three, Twelve Songs and Impersonations, in- 
cluding the marvellous Living Photograph of Mr, Sims VER. 
Stalla, 3, ; Area, 28. ; Gallery Is. Places may be secured at the Box- 
office daily from Eleven till Five, 


TODARE,—215tTH REPRESENTATION 


THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPLIAN HALL.—Marvels 
in Magic aud Ventriloquism, THE SPHINX, » Mystery, The 
Instantaneous Growth of Flower Trees and the teal Indian Basket 
Feat, as only performed by Colonel Stodare, EVERY EVENING 
at Eight; Wednesday and Sa.urday at Three. Stalls, at Mitchell's, 
Old Bond-street, end Box-office, Egyptian Hall, Admission, 1s, 
and 28, ; Stalls, 3s, 

“Almost miraculous.” Vide the Times, April 18, 1865. 


BANE OF NEW ZEALAND, 
J BANKERS TO THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW ZEALAND, ‘THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF 
AUCKLAND, CANTERBURY, OTAGO, &c., &c. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,000, 
Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, 


Auckland gener Wellington ueenstown 
Russell Nelson Dunstan Shotover 
Blenheim New Plymouth Dunstan Creek Tokomairiro 
Christchurch Ngaruswahia Hamilton Waikouaiti 
Dunedin Oamaru Hyde Waitahuna 
ih Picton Manuherikia Wakatipa 

Kaiapoi Timeru Mount Ida Wetheratone 
Lyttelton Wanganui 

This Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTS on any of the above-name, 
places, and transacts every description of ing business con- 


nected with New Zealand, on the most favourable verms, 
The London Office KECEIVES DEPOSITS at interest for fixed 
Periods, on tarma which may be learned on application. 
No. 50, Old Broad-street, F. LARK WORTHY, 
London, E,C, Managing Director. 


Armas to LIFE or LIMB, in the 
Field, the Streets, or at Home. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £5 5s, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER ASSURANCE COMPANY 
secures £1000 in case of Death or £6 per Week while laid up by 


Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Apes. or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, LENDS MONEY, on personal or other security, in 
sums of £20 to £500, to be repaid by instalments, extendiug over 
one, two, or three years, The large capital of this Association 
enables it to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed, Bills discounted, at short 
notice. Forms sent free, on receipt of a directed stamped envelope, 
‘The Association #lso lends money for the purchase of a house by a 
tenant, or for the liquidation of mortgages, on terms most advan- 
tageous to the borrower, EDWARD HARPER, Secretary, 


Why imperil your own and children's health with diseased meat 
and other unwholesome food or druge when you can restore 
health and rtrengch, without medicine, inconvenience, or 
expense, by eating 


U BARBRY’S delicious Health-restoring 
Invalids’ and Infants’ Food, the 
REVALENTA ARABICA? 

which yields three times more assimilating and etrengthening 
nourishment than the best meat, and Digerall apie digestion, 
strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, ref: ing sleep, func- 
tienal regularity, and energy to the most disordered or enfeebl 
removing speedily and effecvually indigestion (dyspepsia), hadi 
constipation ; nervous, bilious, and liver complaints; al! kinds of 
fevers, hwmorrhoids, fiatulency, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, 
influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatisin, gout, im- 
urities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia irritability, sleeplesanesa, 
low spirits, despondency, spleen, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, 
headache, debility, diarrhus, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, 
sinking fits, coughs. asthma, bronchivis, consumption, &e. 60,000 
cures annually, In tins, | 1b, 2s, 9d,; 121b,, 228; 241b., 408, Du 
Barry and Co,, 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum and Mason, 
Phillips and Co,, Barelay, Sutton, Edwards, Newbury, Crowe and 
Blackwell; at t 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, Oxtord-street; 4, 
King William-street ; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prize Modal 

for “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.’ 

International Exhibition, 1862, 

‘Trade Mark— The Bull’s Head, 


| IMMEL'S EXTRACT of LIME-JUIOE 
and GLYCERINE cleanses and cools the head, and gives the 
hair a beautiful gloss, without greasing it. 1s, 6d., 28, 6d,, 5a, 

E, Rimmel, Perfumer, 9, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, 


W. DEWICK, Hull, cabinetmaker. 


james CARTER and CO, 
237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


ARTER'S COLLECTION of PICKED 
DUTCH ROOTS :— 

No, 1, Complete collection of bulbs fur forcing, including 
basket and packing .. oe oe vey _ + price 
No.2. Complete collection of bulbs for forcing, including 
barket and packing .. oo oo oe oe < 
No. 3. Complete collection of bulbs for forcing, including 
box and packing ae oo oo ee ee os PP 
No. 4, Complete collection of bulbs for conservatory and out- 
door planting, including basket and packing .. ee oe 
No. 5. Complete collection of bulbs for conservatory and 
eutdoor planting, including box and packing “. AP 
No. 6, Complete collection of bulbs for conservatory and out- 
decor planting, inclading box for packing oe re 
No, 7. Complete coliection of bulbs for conservatory and out- 
door planting, including box and packing ee oa i 
No. *. nplete collection of bulbs tor outdoor planting 
only, including basket and packing ee oe os. 
No, 9, Complete collection of pulbs for outdoor planting only, 
including box and packing .. os ee ee oe ée 
No. 10, Complete collection of bulbs for outdoor planting only, 
including box and packing .. . oa re; 


PRCELSTS GRATIS and POST-FREK, 
JAMES CARTER and co. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 

BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the 

finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 

weal lh ay aot inted ae in ae Saal 
: aj 

— in tener gs or w! jemalee at 8, Great Winteaftieaten 


London, W.—Obeerve the red eeal, pink label, an¢ branded cork, 
“Kinahan’s LL Whieky.” 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALES,—The above Ales 


now being supplied, in the finest condition. in bottles and 
in aks, by FINDLAT mt MACKIE, TODD, and OO., at their new 
London Bridge Siores, London Bridge, E.C. 


ad 
a0 


420 
210 
a0 
420 
- 300 
0 
a0 
420 


210 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 


finest im free from acidity or beat, and much superior 
to low- erry. One Guiner per dozen. A genuine ed 
fine old 36s, per dozen. Terms cazh. Three dozen, rail pa: 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell-street 


(corner of Bloomsbury-square), London, W.C. Established 1841, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

‘Those must be very fortunste or ttrong who escape colds, 

sore throats, coughs, or even dixeases of the Jungs during the 

winter, Hollowny’s remedies are the best end most effective 
antidotes to there complaints. 


OCKLE'’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 


Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, In 
boxes, at le, 14d., 24, Yd., 4s. 6d, aud Lis, 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS have been, 
for nearly belf a century, recognised on all hands to ba the 
VEST PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD koown in Medicine, and, 
from their largely-extended sale and general adoption, may be fairly 
classed as a houvehold neceweary. 
Prepared solely by Joho Kxy, Eso of Prospect Hall, Woodford, 
uex, Sold by all Medicine Venders, at ls, 1 )d., 28, 9d, and 


IMPLE REMOVER.—All diseases of the 

skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS'S VEGETABLE 
SaIN PILLS, ‘They remove redness, aallownena, &c. 2a, 9d, oF 
post for 40 stamps,—Alex. Ross, 245, High Holborn, London, 


AIR-CURLING FLUID.—248, High 

Holborn, Lon¢on,—ALEX, ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 

Curis Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately it is applied, Sold 
at 3e, 6d., sent free for 54 stamps, 


ON DERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns Cured 

in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. This pre- 
paration gradually dissolves the corn in a few hours, 4s, ; sent by 
post for sixty stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


BAY HAIR,—248, High Holborn, London. 
ALEX, ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces a perfect coloar imme- 
diately it is used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect 
Price 3, 6d., 5s, 64., and 10s, 6d, ; seat for ay #4, and 144 stamps, 


PURVEYORS TU H.R.H, THB PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Gent PATENT STABOH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 

RADDOCK’S HALF-HOUR OANDLES 
prevent Reading in Bed or Fire, Sixty. for One Shilling. 

Also, Sconces to make any Candlestick suit—Tin, 1d, ; Metal, 4d, 
each.—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK 16, Bi KC, 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and OO., the Paventees, 
Victoria Works, Green-sureet, -green, N.E, 


R COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, &c.—An Old Remedy and a Sure Ona —JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT, dircovered by Dr. D. Jayne, of Philadelphia, 
USA., has cured thousands ef the most obstinate cases of con- 
sumption, bronchitis, asthma, coughs, colds, croup, whooping- 
cough, &e,, when all other remedies have failed, Pri 48. per 
boti 


tle. 
F ig Newbery and Sons, 45, &t. Paul's-churchyard, London, 
B.C, Sole Agente. Sold by all Chemista. Write for Treatise, free 


per post. 


oUT OR RHEUMATISM 
is quickly relieved, and cured in « few days, by that ccle- 


= BLATR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
uire neither restraint of diet nor confinement during thelr 
Sold at Ie. 14d. and 2x, 9d. per box by all Medicine Venders. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 

excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
‘asa mild aperient for delicate constitutious.—172, New 
Bond-at., London; and all respectable Chemiste throughout the world. 


ONSUMPTION, — DR. CHURCHILL'S 
Successful Treatment of Consumption, Direases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough. General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by the Syrups 
of Hy pvphosphite of Lime, Sods, and Iron, and by the Pills of Hypo- 
phosphive of Quinine and of Manganese, prepared by H, H, Swaun, 
of Paris Price 44 60 per bottle 
Wholesale sod Retail Arents, 
DINNEFORD and CV., Chemists, 172 Bond-sireet Londva 


nae, 


D 
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HE LATE Mr. W. VINCENT WALLACE, 
Messrs, ROBERT COCKS and CO, were for many years, by 
contract, sole publishers for Great Britain and its dependencies of 
Mr. WALLACE'S NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, and they 
& © now prepared to forward, gratis and t- tree, a catalogue of 
more than 130 of his later productions,—6, New Burlington-st., W. 


O YE TEARS! O YE TEARS! I AM 
THANKFUL THAT YE FLOW! Ballad Music, By F. 
ABT. 24 tii, Made so Popular by Mdme, Lemmene-Sherrington’s 
exquisite +irging; ditto, for 2 Voices, 2a, 6d.; ditto, for Piano- 
forte, by Geo, F. West, 3s,; and the new Lrish Ballad, Music by 
W. Wrighton, sung with wonderful applause by Mdme, Leamens- 
Sherrington, 2s. 6d ; ditto, for Pianoforte, by Liebach, 3s. Uider of 
all Musicsellers, 


OOKS for the SCHOOL-ROOM and 
NURSERY. 

THE PEEP OF DAY; or, A Series of the Earliest Religious 
Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving,  2USth 
Thousand, 18mo. 

Best Edition, cloth antique, 2s 
Cheap Edition, cloth limp, 1s, 2d, 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR FOR THE LAST STAGE 
OF CHILDHOOD. 
Nineteenth 


MORE ABOUT JESUS. With Ilustrations, 
Thousand, i8mo, cloth. 2a, 6d. 

LINE UPON LIN&; or, a Second Series of the Earliest Religious 
Instruction the Infant Mind is ble of receiving. Part i, 
108th Thousand; Part IL, Ninetieth Thousand. ‘wo voluimes, 
ixmo, cloth, Bach, 2s. 6d. 

LINES LEFT OUT ; or, Some of the Histories left out in ‘* Line 
upon Line,” This first part relates events in the times of the 
Patriarchs and the Judges. With Illustrations. Tenth Thousand, 
18mo, cloth. 3s, 

NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe described toChildren, 
With Anecdoter, Illustrated with namerous Wood Engravings, 
Forty-third Thousand, Feap, cloth. 58. 

FAR OFF, Part L, or, Asia Described, With Anecdotes and 

Feap, cloth, 


oar Dlustrations, Twenty-fitth 

FAR OFF, Part II, ; or, Australia, Africa, and America described, 
With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations, Seventeenth Edition 
Feap, cloth. 4a, 6d. 

READING WITHOUT TEARS ; or. A pleaeant Mode of Learning 
to Read, With numerous Iliustrations, Fourteenth Thousand, 
Square cloth, 2s, 

STORIES ABOUT ST. PAUL. By EMILY G. NESBITT. 
Author of “ Mamma’s New Bible Stories.” Square l6mo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
“A companion volume to The Peep of Day.’ We cannot give 
higher commendation.”—Our Own Fireside. 
By the aame Author, 
LITTLE ARCHIE’S CATECHISM. Square l6mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
London : HATCHARD and CO., 187, Piccadilly. 
Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


Now xeady (One Shilling), No, 71, 


MHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
fer NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier 
and George H, Thomas, 


CONTENTS. 
Wives and Daughters, An Everyday Svory. ( With an Lllustration,) 
Chapter LI.—" ‘Troubles Never Come Alone,” 
LIL.—*quire Hamley’s Sorrow, 
LIil,—Unlooked-for Arrivals. 
+»  LIV.—Molly Gibson’s Worth is Discovered, 
Making Merry. 


Provincial Medical Charities, 
Costume and Character. 
Armadale, (With an Llustration.) 
BOOK THB FOURTH (continued). 
Chapter VII[.—She Comes Between Them, 
4 1X.—She Knows the Truth, 
French Feions, 


The Moly Fair of Hurdwar, 
A Few Thoughts on Keys. 
The Fords of Jordan, 1559, 
Greenwich Hospital, 
SMITH, ELDEB, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


GNES. By Mrs, OLIPHANT, Author of 
“ The Life of Kdward Irving,” &c. 
DR. HAROLD. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, Author of 
“Temptation,” &c, 3 vols, 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-atreet. 


” 
” 


Fpacetaess POLYGLOT BIBLES, 
in Bagster’s flexible bindings, 
Atall the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Pawernoster-row, Loudon 
Now ready, 
rye CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK 
for the Year of our Lord 1866, 
a a. 
On a large sheet .. - ee o os oe 03 
roller, cloth back ..  «. «. | 0 
Small Svo - os . ow OD 
— interleaved for accounts, cloth a Ol 
-— in glazed frame . - O 6 
Royal 32mo, stitched ..  «. eo ee O Of 
- -—— paper cover . oe ot 
—— interleaved for accounts, cloth gilt... 0 6 
roan tuck, &e, « oo os 190 


——— oalf tuck .. +s ~ os . 
THE CHURCHMAN's POCKET-BOOK. Price Two Shillings ; 

ee morocoo (red), ‘Two Shillings and Sixpence ; morocco, Three 
iNings, 

The Churchman's Pocket-book, in addition to the usual contenta 
of such manuals, supplies a great amount of information on matters 
generally interesting to Churchimen, 

THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK. With # Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Price One Pi nny ; in a cover, interleaved, price Twopence. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S REMEMBRANCE. wary suitable for 
the Library or the Office, Price Two Shillings. 

THE CALENDAR. Printed specially for insertion in the folio 
or quarto Church Prayer-books, with an arrangement of Sunday and 
Dauy Lessons, Price Eightpence, 

THK COTTAGER'S PENNY ALMANACK. With 12 En- 
gravings illustraving the Months. May also be had in s neat cover, 
interleaved, price Threepence. 

THE COLTAGER'’S SHEET ALMANACK. For Town or 
Country. Price One Penny, Ulustrated. This Almanack may also 
be had with the upper portion blank, so as te admit of the insertion 
of Local Title and intelligence. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 

Depositories ;—London, 77, Great Queen-sirest, Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, W.C. ; 4, Royal Exchange, EC. ; 48, Piccadilly, W. 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK 
(Twenty-ninth Year of Publication, thoroughly revised and 
greatly improved), will be ready Nov. 1, price ts.—f. T, LEMARE, 
i, Ivy-lane, Pavernoster-row.—N.B, Advertisements cannot be 
received after Oct, 20. 


NHORLEY'S 


ALMANAC, 


HORLEY’S ILLUSTRATED FARMERS’ 
ALMANAC for 1866, Price 4d. Eighth year of publication. 


First issue of 50,000 copies mow ready. ae Ps 
Lb ytppseer cpr should write totheir Agents 
for a supply of THORLEY’S FARMEKS’ ALMANAC, 

HORLEY’S ILLUSTRATED FARMERS’ 
ALMANAC for 1466, acknowledged by the Presa to be the 
cheapest and best Almanac sver issued. To be had of all Book- 


Now ready, 
pus ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for 1866, 

containing Twelve Original Designs, emblematic of the Monthe, 
numerous Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
Eclipses, Remark- 


NEWS ; Tables of Stamps, Toxcs, and Licenses ; 
® pos eee of useful and 
supplied by W. M. CLARKE 


able Events, Postage Regulations, and 

Interenting”Inforaacion The Trade lied by 
.. Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; . Vickers, Angel- 

court (172), Strand, London, : rae, — 


A 


Economy, and all other matters 9; all 
sical the QUEEN Office, 346, 


copy in return for seven stamps to 
Strand, 


HE LADIES’ LIBRARY.—Instructions 

what new books to buy or borrow in the QUEEN, the LADY’s 
NEWSPAPER. Llustrated. It contains aleo the Latest Paria 
Fashi the Newest Things at the Shops, Dress, the Work Table, 
Natural History, Household Keonomy, and all other subjects inte- 
resting and userul to the ladies. A copy in return for seven postage- 
stain ps addressed to the QUEEN Office, 346, Strand, 


A U Oo E. 
LEA and PERRINS' WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced Connoiseurs to be 
“The only Good Sauce.” 
None genuine without name on label, bottle, and stopper, 


per, 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Sercey 
Oilmen universally. 


URE of BRONCHIAL DISORDERS by 

J DR. LOCOCK'® PULMONIC WAFERS. — From Mr. fT. 

Thornton, Chemist, MPS, Lyme Regin:—° They are oxcelient in 

Bronchial Viserters and where there te great irritation” free 
le 1)d,, 26, Od., and 49, 6d, per box, Sold by all Vrugsists. 


Sons, and Grocers and 
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K 8. DATTERNS OF, ALL. POST-FREE. AKER and. CRISP’S NEW DRESS P ARKI NE S and GOTT Gi 8 


E WwW s§ I L : K MANTLE, RICS, Patterns free. __ AT VERY ERY MODERATE Ph 
immense variety of Chénés, Pom) rs, Satin Stripes AMOTT and CO, SILKMERCERS, SHAW! EN. The New Diago +.» ee 168, 94, Full Dress, PRICES, 
Neve areas 2 at Sento grounds | DRAPES, w LaDy ep yi me how ead o2me Ss WHITING-CASRS, 2, 28, 6d. to 10 guineas, 
ee. Clotha «. ee - ” 
Patiros pat-tse PATER ROBINSON, 109 10, Oxtord-ten| Heving planed lange order pe Teepe TMAH) he Rew Ban WO sg nun, tm 8 en 
OR WEDDING  DBESSES. GeYSTA WARHHTOUSES SE route cin Pull Brom-108, agent stot, London, [BESSING-CASEE, 108, to 20 guineas, 
Just ressived, apectal makes of Rich Bilks, made o our orier AUTUMN SILKS. FRENCH MERINOS, | Is. s.11}d, Se 
ree et trea PETER 1 ROBINSON, 168 to 108, Oxford: street, N a ye ozittarns Roatan oe Bree stan Wings s+ 196 68. F pease - Bas, Fitted and Unfitted, 
z ow on ir bis — 
RISH POPLINS yor aS pars fm DARD in Cts, 1 Hepet-n AND-BAGS and RETI 
sh amet wa ene me a8 bo Sie Bunda of Nw Gra Ori, fo yar HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S.| H] of All ipesend tama CULES, 
LIGHT AND WHITE GROUND CHENE FOULARD SILKS, “Ja od, and 4s, 9d. per yard, Patterns free. TRGOANT .MOUNTEN  scesnh 
srnctat.—s0 FUbcRS OF ¥ NEW dW FANCY OH CHICK SILKS, ail ot a? tan they in Pal ier ae The New Autumn, Sed fie ain 2h. 12 gato yeast r ee ARTICLES, 
ere ee Saas “ae “i Bre nyt ain tan ne a NVELOPE-CASES, BLOTTING-BOOK 
(HE “YEDDO". POPLIN irra on Ts, rennet, London E fron tn to guerre 8 
HE * s , K SILKS! : 
T sn mamthfactared of Pare Lame Wool. AMOTT and, Ske ‘AL, WAREHOUSES, L On: Wiha eee ey W OBKBOXES, 78, 6d, to 5 guineas, 
ever introduced, Orr 
__Paitoras eas PETER HOBINBOR, 108 to 108, Oxforé-erect,_ BS. [SILKS | EXTRAORDINARY.|' mint ania ot eit Sviog Gaalse, 204 04,0 | TNESTANDS, DESKS, JEWEL-Cashs, 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS SEASON. itigi ht, itack x OULU bu Ot 21 Tie ok sean tnay-SAKME gu we, agen ae 
ADIES' READY-MADE DRESSES.) — yUNDakis OF MOIRE ANTIQUE, ALL SIL, : TEN SOILED FRENOH|()®NAMENTS for MANTEL-SHELF, «c, 
in the # Xe wei Pe askin Gach, enc Merino, be, A LOT of RICH WATERS, VERY HANDSOME, 1234 casatac HANDKERCHIEWS, Ladies and Gentle. | ————————_________ 
clguatly mate cmding to materia Tay ya cH L¥ONs Fa Tarvera snd BLACK BROCHES, imen, Hemmed, Stisched, Bordared, and Tucked, | Now Morus want (SABD-casEs AND CARD-TRAYS, 
er one = Se ss All the New Makes ig eatin wear, =~ aie SARER and CRIMP, 1 18 agent -steet, OO 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF NEW COLOURS IN Handsome, , Good, and New, from = HOTOGRAPHIO ALBUMS. , Choice of 
HE DIAGONAL WOOL SERGE, 2a to Ta 6, par yan AOKETS—JACKETS—JACKETS! PBOTOGRAPHIO ALBUME 3000, 
«Popa Valour,” 474 64 ¢ guineas the ___AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, 8t, Peal'echarehyard,_ ah New Woeloonools Jeske, 1 fulton LOWE AND KNITTree aoe 
Spent Pesce re peline VTE ROBINSON. 103 to 108, Oxtord-at, EW AUTUMN JACKETS. Coittren shen ey wn, rm 6, a, a G 
a, gunn. CRE OD NaN ae eet a eo aniine eee QMELLING-BOTTLES, FANS, PURSES, 
. An endless variety of Patterns suitable for he New Truallg tam b, [NVISIBLE HUMAN- -HAIR NETS, 2 A Ee ae 
aS lemen sere mens” ihe Gores Lam Seal is resets tot 30 sasapa SAREE ind CHILE, Boek SLIDES and STANDS, 
ROBINSON, iT Oxford. to = Ornament 
aan ie Sheri nfubareae ofthe ne shor olvet Jacket Lupeare- -HILL BAILWAY PREUARD ond BAGATELLE TABLES and BAGATELLE TABLES 
ARIS OOBDED SILK POPELINES.|  syorr ana coMPANY, ORYSIAL WAREHOUSES, JOHN HARVEY a: a Sad Bo alee ae mee 
‘Retin Ghar tn Pian, Chard, Bred, and Chnian, ___ 81 and 63, 8t. Paul'echurchyard, SILKS, DRESSES, MANT! NDOOR GAMES (All Kinds) 
eames Cr w. |7F\HE NEW ROSENAU OCOSTUME,|)\7 EW SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE, I ‘The Largest Stock in London. © 
Patterns tree—PETER BOBINGON, 109 to 108, Oxford-street, W. or Travelling Dress, with Jacket and Mutt Complete, New Cheskod Glaote, 1¢ Yards, £3 38 ARTICLES at ONE GUINEA, 
BEEDAay. WINCEYS,| __AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, 8, Paul'e-charchyard, JOHN HARVEY end SON, Ladgate-hil, = 2000 . 
wise ery cat ; UTUMN NOVELTIES in _ ennens. Brack FIGURED SILKS, = USICAL BOXES, 15s. to 50 : 
Home vary westul qualities Sam De afer sein. ‘The New Marine Serge, 1s, Patterns free. 6a, for 4 M imine hion ooo 
108, Oxford-atreot, W. The Snow Flake A large assortment of New Patterns, £3 5 ‘or 14 yards, 
Patterns free,-PETER ROBINSON, 105 to Be. 11d. Full Drese of 12 i Black Gros Grains, Black Gros 
x valine for Double Autumn 10a, Od. 12 yards, JOHN HARVEY and 80N, odgeta hill. IBLES, PRAYERS, and OHURCH 
TESMAIDS DRESSES Baie ov pinnae Se aaa SERVICER, 
RIDE Li De , mega yS0 SIPLA1152,1— _____. __, <x: .; 
Sriged, Fiala, Re Pe tg | Ab gen Winvays aera erat nce ae AR KIN S og OTTO'S 
Wo Richly- work Whlia oben, TO, to alae = ually bold’ a and Sooteh Table L nt Nepeinn and Spa 24, 25, 27,and 28, OXFORD-STREET, . Ww. 


Patterns free PHTEE HOBLNGON, Tc to 108, Oxford-street, W. nar bl ery rood and chsh Mado and ‘Marked with Crestor Initial, and Warranted for Wear. 1208 
ATERPROOF MANTLES for Travelling __ AMOTT and COMPANY, ol and 62, Si, Paul'e-churchyard. [88 LINENS, direct from Belfast, at iat PARKINS and GOTTOR, 2, Oxford-strt,W. 


ae pack, 48 in., front, ‘ain 21s, Od, enn : NEW A AUTUMN SILKS JAMES LINDSAY ana 00, a sete » Sea der loo. 
- . a LSON’S forward parcels of £5 and upwards, Single and | ————— "$$" 
a tanenuring, bok Fen Suite ot NN“ ne ting £9,000 worth Double Daman Table” Cloths ‘Bape, Yomily Linen 120 ' SHEETS of of NOTE-PAPER for 64, 
same 6) * 
Oe Sema es a nm apm So es fee oe See re pga Be 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, a Price-list post Oxtord-strest, 
ope age ors.| NICHOLSON'S New | CHECKED and | __ieney tiny soln 1 een ni mate —_ 36 000, SOCIETY OF ABTS FREE 
EAL SEAL-FUR PALETOTS, STRIPED SILKS, at} guinee £1 40 64, SIMPSON and 0 0.8 Y7HIFING CAs, 
in, deep, 64 guineas, $210. deep, § guineas, and 14 grainee the Clare 11 Sara 
% in. deep, 10 guiness. 36 in, deep, 12 guineas. Giece, s. Shc. por yard. Moire Antiques, ° Rich Black pare gets ees ny, se fone of 28 i sane -F rs 
28in, deep, 13 guiness. 40im. deep, 15 to 18 guiness, from £1 194, Teens of 10 yeasts. Uoleured Veivets, pene ik. ao = Rana is, 
A very lange sod to salads trom Black Silka, from 18a, the Drom. A rye pea of Blac Sk vale 
PRTER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street. me Foulasd. Washing is, oan eT ee cad baal 
IBLE "A large Wares! of last y oe, Semel rena ta tern ~ntzect, City, HARAOH'’S SERPENTS. 1 Price 6d, 
pe NEW REVERS BATS tren Ya 0d, an Sasd bald taal PILE ET Sig AER TE ETE EET TET SMITH, BECK, and BECK, 31, Cornhill, B.C, 
F neautifcliy Whe end wrare, fobrie, most elayant in appearance, For waite to PPHOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, | ~— DowaRys, Roars of 
iy Has erither slde. ‘Now ready in all the various ae oe Private Family use, Drewmaking, te, Catalogues and HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of 
he a cone ae RE ee tasaples ot the Work may’ be had ox on application to W. F Tanghtar—"Thase wenkestel entails po thavagh thats axize- 
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